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MYRA THE COQUETTE. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


And there she stood, so calm and pale, 
That, but her breathing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And of her bosom, warranted 

That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 
You might have thought a form of wax, 
Carved to the very life, was there; 


So still she was, so pale, so fair. Scorr, 


** WELL, you see, Mr. Thomas, as I was a-telling 
Mrs. Spencer here, it seems like a murrical almost 
tiat our doctor should have found the youug lady as 
he did. He hadii’t no particular call to come into 
Urineport yesterday, but when he was in the village 
jast week he promised an old fisherman who is laid 
by with rheumatiz, that he would lend him a book, 
and so about four o’clock last afternoon he’d been 
visiting his rich patient, Sir Andrew Mortlock, at 
the Cliff, and hethought he’d come on and perform 
his promise to his poor patient, old Ben Burton, and 
a mercy he did so.” 

The good woman paused to take a sip of gin-and- 
water, and Spencer remarked : 

“Your doctor must be a good man, and I daresay 
he’s a clever one.” 

“Yes, ma'am, heis both,’ returned Mrs, Bunce, 
emphatically, as mauy a poor creature in this place 
has reason to know, and as I hope that poor young 
thing upstairs may live to own.” 

“Pray go on with your story,ma’am,” said Thomas. 
“My mistress is a kind-hearted lady, and if she can 
help anyone in trouble she is both able and willing 
todo so,” 

**Well you see,” resumed Mrs! Bunce, with her 
favourite preface, “ this old man, Ben Burton, lives 
quite at the endof the village, at whatis called the 
Point. It is where most of the fishermen’s cottages 
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are, just under West Cliff, and when. the tide is out 
it leaves a goodish stretch of beach, on which the 
men can pull up their boats high aud dry, When 
Dr. Woodman got within sight of the Point he was 
surprised to see quite a crowd of fishermen together, 
and some of their wives running towards them 
frightened like ; so he rode quickly forward, think- 
ing, as he told me himself, there might have been an 
accident, but when he got close up the men moved 
aside, and he saw a female lying on the ground, and 
the women crying out that she was dead. But the 
doctor soon found that she had only fainted; so he 
made two of the men fetch a settle from one of the 
cottages, put a pillow under her head, and brought 
her up here.”’ 

“But how did she come to that strange place ?”’ 
was Spencer’s natural inquiry. 

**One of the men as helped to carry her here told 
me all asis at present known,” continued the landlady. 
* You see there aint any road beyond the Point, but 
there is a zig-zig narrow path over the cliff on to 
the beach, and down that path Sam Finch seed a 
young woman coming wild-like, When she got 
to the beach she began talking very fast, but he 
coulin’t understand her. She pointed to the boats 
and then over the sea, and then she pulled out her 
purse and showed him a lot of gold; and so Sam 
called to another fisherman as has been in foreign 
parts, and he made out as she wanted to go out toa 
vessel as they could see a long way out at sea—help 
yourself, Mr. Thomas,” pushing the bottle towards 
him, and taking a sip from her own glass. 

‘Well, you see,” she resumed, *“‘ such a thing were 
impossible, and so they shook their heads and were 
for turning away, making signs for her to go up to 
the village, but lors! Sam said she skreeked out like 
one of them gulls before a storm, and run down on 
to the beach, and tugged at one of the boats to try to 
set it afloat, and the tide was coming in fast, and in 
a minute the poor thing lost her footing, and would 
have been swept into the sea if Bill Sharp hadn’t a 
dashed after herand dragged her ashore, and just 
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then tle doctor came up, and, as I say, had her 
brought here.” 

Mrs, Bunce’s narrative was here interrupted by 
the return of Jem with the medicine from Mr. 
Woodman, and the good woman tearing off the white 
wrapper read aloud the direction: “ The draught to 
be taken immediately.” 

So I'll go up and give it her directly,’’ she said, 
rising from her chair, ‘* Would you have any ob- 
jection to accompany me, Mrs, Spencer?” 

** Quite the contrary,” she replied, with alvcrity, 
for her pity and curiosity were alike aroused by tho 
tale to which she had been listening. 

It was indeed a pitiable sight which met their gazo 
as they passed to the side of the bed on which lay 
the young girl so strangely thrown on to the care 
of strangers. Her arms were tossed above the cover- 
let, the fingers twitching convulsively ; her face 
was flushed with fever, her eyes closed, her dari 
hair streaming on the pillow, her breathing laboured, 
and from her dry, parched lips broke fort the mut- 
tered accents of delirium, 

Mrs. Bunce looked appealingly at her companion. 
“She’s very bad, ain’t she? Can you make out 
what she says?” 

“ She is speaking French,” replied Spencer, ina 
low voice. “My mistress has often had foreigners 
to visit her, and I have heard them speaking 
French, I know the sound of the words, but I can- 
not speak it.’” 

* Well, you see, that is something to know what 
country she’s from. I wish I could speak her lang- 
widge, but as it is, I must try plain English.”’ 

So saying, she poured the medicine from tie 
doctor’s phial into a wine-glass. 

“Now, my dear—mamsel, that is’? she began, 
passing oné arm soitly beneath the poor, fever-tossed 
head, “drink this nice stuff ; it will do you good.” 

The girl started up, her eyes bright with the fire 
within her veins, and tried to push away the speaker, 
but apparently the pitying expression of the good- 
natured face bent over her soothed her irritation, 
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She allowed the glass to be p'aced to her mouth 
nis -enveriv, 

“Do not speak to her,” whispered Spencer, “ Sit 
down and watch her awhile, I think she will sleep 
goon, and when we are downstairs again I will 


” 


and drank the con. 
le 


tell you ofa plan, 
Her expectation was realised. After a wild move- 

ment of her clasped hands above her head, and some 

incoherent murmurs, the patient lay back on the 

pillow, and the anodyne did its soothing work, 

~ “Whatis your plan, Mrs. Spencer?” cried Mrs. 


Bunee, as they re-eutered her own particular 
apertr lent, 

**'l'o tell our young ladies the whole story to-mor- 
row morning, and ask one or other to come up and see 


this poor girl, I knowthey both speak French, and 
perhaps to hear afew kind words spoken ia her own 
language would soothe and satisfy her,” 

“A capital idea,’’ rejoined the landlady. “ What 
a comfort it will be to her, and to me, too, for it’s 
worse than attending on a dumb animal not to 
understand what the poor thing wants,” 

‘* She must not be left alone all night,” resumed 
the practies] Spencer ; “so if you will allow me, Mrs. 
Bunce, I will sit up with her until you get up in the 
morning. I suppose you rise early P”’ 

“Six o'clock as a general rule, but I'll getup at 
four to-morrow morning, if vou’ll be so good as to 
watch till then,’’ said Mra, Bunee, gratefu'ly, and so 
the matter was settled, 

3ut Spencer's vigil was not to be broken by the 
good-hearted landlady; it was a very different form 
to that of the portly mistress of the “‘ Black Swan,” 
which softly entered the room an hour earlier than 
that which had been named, 

‘The fact was that before taking her plate as night 
nurse to the sick stranger, Spencer had thought it 
her duty toinquire if Miss Stuart or Miss Linton 
required anything before they went to bed, and being 

ull of the pitiful sight she had seen she could not 
forbear varrating itto both the young ladies, whose 
recent domestication at Eimflield, and their devoted 
atrention to her respected mistress, had made her 
wish for their presence on the mcrrow, 

To both her auditors the narrative was interesting, 
but it clang to Myra’s memory, after the servant had 
retired, with peculiar tenacity, 

It was a small, double-bedded room the cousins 
ceecupied,and Mabel, tired with the day’s journey, 
and feeling the influence of the sea air, soon fell 
leep, and was unawaro that Mrra, after remaihing 
awake for hours, revolving the strange events of 
‘he last few weeks, suddenly rose from the bed, and 
drawing on a soft woollen dressing-gown and 
slippers gently opened the door and sped 
quickly to the room above, 





noiseless 


CHAPTER XVII‘. 


Still thy heart its life retaineth— 
Still must min , thouch bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet, Brrow, 


Srexcrr had been surprised and startled by the 
appearance of Myra Linton gliding into the sick 
chamber at such an early hour, and had at first de- 
murred to the proposal of the fair girl to take her 
place in watching the invalid; but Myra had a coax- 
ing, winning way which few could resist, and aiter 
a brief exercise of its power, Spencer submitted to 
her wishes, the more readily when owning that she 
should have asked Miss Linton to come up at a more 
proper time of day. 

Left to herself Myra stole softly to the bedside, 
and shading the candle with her hand gazed with 
pitying eyes on the flushed face of tie stranger. The 
lineaments were delicate and refined, and the long, 
dark lashes, fringing the almond-shaped lid, sug- 
gested the colour of the eyes they now concealed, 

It was more stupor than sleep which the anodyne 
had produced, for the breath camo in dull, heavy 
throbs through the hal!-open lips, and when Myra 
geutly pre-sed the uncovered wrist the pulse beneath 
beat with the latent fire within, controlled, but not 
yet conquered. 





No ring encircled either of the wan, thin fingers 
which so firmly grasped the coverlet, but a sudden 
movement revealed @ small ivory crucifix suspended 
round tie throat by aslender gold chain. The black 





silk drv ss, dried and ied from its contact with the 
6ea water, hung against the door, and Myra, with 
true feminine sagacity, noted iis superiority of make 
and texture, 

Busy thoughts swept through her brain whiist 
making these observations, and extinguishing the 
now useless light she passei gently tothe window, 

nd partiaily wir! drawing the biind, loosed towards 
* tue jappl 1d Eact,?@ 
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Could it be possible—was she, the thoughtless, 
frivolous flirt of a few weeks back, now being per- 
mitted to gain one thread of the clue which would 
lead her dear, forgiving Leonard out of the maze of 
his threatened difficulties P 

The “hues of the rich, unfo'ding morn” grew 
every minute more distinct, Would it be so with 
the proof of what was now mére conjectures ? And 
now **the glorious sun was born,” and beneath its 
rising rays the strip of sea just visible in the dis- 
tance sparkled like liquid gold. 

Ah! what gratitude would inspire her heart if, 
through her strange sympathy with this poor 
foreigner, the sun of prosperity should illumine the 
dark waves of treachery which now swept over the 
hopes and happiness of those she loved! 

But what tenderness must be shown, what caution 
practised towards this poor stranger, if anything of 
importance were to be learned from her, and'suppose 
she showld die without regaining her senses. The 
bare ehanee of such # fatal flaw in the hopeful! web 
she was weaving made Myre shudder, awd turn 
hastily towards the uuconscious:objectof berinterest 
and solicitude, but her own pulses now throbbed so 
wildly with excitement that she longed to escape for 
a while from the contemplation of that. silent.form, 
and hailed with satisfaction the stealthy entraneeof 
Mrs. Bunce shortly aiterthe promised hour of reliev- 
ing guard, 

The good woman's strprise at seeihg one of the 
young ladies, instead of their attendant, was pru- 
dently not too audibly expressed, and in the same 
low tone Myra requested thatwhen Spencer returned 
to her post at seven o’clook Mrs. Bunce would kindly 
tap at her cousin’# door, «md report progrese from 
the sick room, “as I particularly wish to bepresent 
when that poor girl wakes,’ was a motive whith 
secured the good landlady’s hearty approval, 

The, titesome hinges would creak, when Myra 
opened her bedroom door. and the sound aroused 
Mabel, who looking up surveyed her cousin with 
astonishment. 

“ Are: you getting up, Myra?” she exclaimed, 

“No, my dear, | am just coming: to bed,’’ emiled 
Myra, bending down and kissing her cousin’s cheek, 
“there, He: d6wh, again, awd ask no questions*now, 
When weaere csiled at seven o’cloex I shail lave a 
great deal to tell you.” 

The expected summons was given by Spencer, who 
entering, whispered : 

“She is not awake yet) Miss Linton,’’ which mes 
sage renewed: their iwterest in the stranger, amd 
whilst dressing Myra detailed her night’s adventure 
and the conjecturesshe iad formed, 

Mabel listened witli the deepest interest ¢ 

“T perfectly agree with your surmises, and believe 
that Providence has guided you and this poor French 
girl to this quiet spot for your mutual benefit,” she 
said, reverently. ‘‘It will indeed be a precious re- 
compense for all St. Ciair’s late trials if to you is 
granted the means to track the villain who has rob- 
bed him, and probably deserted his poor vietiin.’”’ 

“Will you come upstairs with me when I go,” 
faltered Myra, ‘'T am becoming very nervous now 
that Monsieur Thibout’s approval of my French pro- 
nunciation is likely to be tested by a native.’’ 

“I will go into the room with you if you wish it,” 
returned her cousin, smiling at her unnecessary 
timidity ; ‘‘ but to you alone shall be entrusted the 
pleasure of soothing this poor sufferer, and of trying 
to elicit the important factof Parkyns’ present where- 
abouts ;’’ but they were not as yet called upon for 
efforts in the cause of humanity. 

Mr. Woodman arrived just as the ladies had 
finished breakfast, and after apologising for calling 
at such an early hour, added; 

‘And I must ask forgiveness on another point, for 
T am about to take a great liberty with one or other 
of these young ladies.” 

They both looked so encouragingly at the speaker 
that he resumed: 

“It is a favour I have to ask, to which, from your 
smiling faces, I do not fear denial. Will oneof you 
accompany me to visit my pew patient and speak to 
her in her own language if she awakes, as I hope she 
will, free from the delirium of yesterday ?” 

Myra eagerly acquiesced in the good doctor's re- 
quest, which agreeably relieved her {rom suowing too 
great anxiety in the invalid, 

Mrs. Bentley had been informed the previous 
evening of the opportune arrival of Mr, Woodman to 
the assistance of a young woman who had fallen in 
the sea, bnt not knowing anything of her nephew’s 
critical position, and of the consequent. interest 
attached to this (supposed) companion of his run- 
away clerk, she gave Myra great praise for what she 
deemed her intended pure Christian sympathy with 
a suffering foreigner. 








“Now, will you kindly accompany me upstairs?” 





‘ 


said Mr. Woodman, who frequently consulted 
Wis watch. ‘ The twelve hours have mearly elapsed 
which I calenlated the effects of that sleeping 
draugist would last,” 

It wasas he expected, But few minutes had gone 
by as he and Myra stood by the bedside, Mabel 
having withdrawn to the window, when the restless 
movements of the patient’s head aud hands evidenced 
her reawakened faculties, 

Snddenly she opéned her eyes, large, dark and 
brilliant, as Myra had anticipated, and fixed them 
with a strange, earnest gaze upon the sweet, pitying 
face which bent over her. 

“ Who are you? where am I ?”’ she feebly uttered 
in pure Parisian accents. 

‘* Speak to her, my dear young lady,” whispered 
the doctor, as he subjected the thin wrist of bis 
patient to his professional pressure. 

“ Yon are with friends,” simply replied Myra. 

“In France? in dear; bewutiful France ?” inquired 
the poor girl eagerly, trying toraise herself from the 
pillow; “then I shall besafe,” 

“You are safe now, avd shall continue so,’’ re- 
turned Myra, gently; ‘but you.are still in England 
and with English friends who will protect you from 
apy canger that may threaten you.” 

‘© Ab, no!’ she cried, excitedly. “ He will find 
me here, and I dare not, I must not—TI will mot go 
any farther with him!” 

“ Be composed,” said Mr. Woodman, it alinost 
the only French phrase be knew. 

But the pulse beneath his fingers again bent 
rapidly, the fever flush mounted to the pale cheeks, 
and the dark eyes wore @ troubled, frightened look. 

“Tiie will never do,” he said, again addressing 
Mvra;, we shall have her raving again if you cannot 
subdvethis excitement.” 

“ Would you mind leaving her to my cousin and 
myeelf for afew minutes P” exid Mabel, coming gently 
to the déetor’s side. “Oirowmstances do not at 
present permit us to give yow our confidence, but 
brief as has been our acquaintance] think yon will 
be content with theassurance that we have particular 
reasons for asking this favour” 

Dr. Woodman pressed hier hand, 

“JT am quite satisied with that arrangoment. If 
there is: anything in whieh you require advice or 
assistance as a friend command me; in my pro- 
feesional capacity I shall call again a few hours 
henee.’’ 

Whilst these few words passed Myra had ts ken the 
hand of the frightened girl, and repeated tho sooth- 
ivug assurance “ you are with friends, no-one stall 
molest you,” bat when the doctor left the room her 
terror seemed to return, and she started uh wildly: 

* Do not let him tell any oneI am here,” she cried 
in piteons accents; “Oh, why—why would not they 
tae me tothat ship. I should have been safe now 
in my own dear country.” 

Mabel drew near her cousin, 

«Tell her,’ she whispered, “ she shall he rent 
safely back to France if she will first answer a few 
questions.” 

Myra repeated the words, and reeeiv:d an ag'r 
promise of compliance, 

* And mow, what questions am I to ask?” s) e in- 
quired. ‘*But why not put them yourself? you 
speak French as well as I do,” 

“ Because,” returned Mabel, with a faint smile, 
“] keep to my desire that it slrail be by your efforts 
that villany shall be detected, and probably restitu- 
tion made to him you love.” 

Myra could only look her grateful appreciation of 
her cousin’s disinterestedness, and sgain prompted 
by hor, addressed the excited listener : 

“Ts it from Louis Parkyns you wish to be pro- 
teeted ?”” 

* Ah! 
shr e ed, 

“ Bo tranquil,” resumed the fair querist. ‘‘ We 
kaow more tian you imagine, And now tell mo 
where is that bad man who has so cruelly deceived 
and deserted you?” 

“No, ro,” she cried, ‘not deserted mo, I left 
him. I do not know the names of your English 
places ; but if I had knowledge of it I would not tell 
you, for yoa would.try to catch and punish him, an¢ 
I cannot help to do that, for, perhaps you may blame 
me, I love him still very dearly.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of both listeners to this 
outburst of affection. 

Was it not the game sentiment which each 
cherished in herown breast for him whom they iad 
elected tothe throne of their love and devotion, ani 
could they tempt.this poor. stranger to betray him 
who had received her vows of fidelity ? 

Tt was a painful problem for such tender hearts to 
solve, 


how do you know his name?’’ she 





The Frene) girl’s face’ worked and quivered with 
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agitation as: she marked their indecision. 
Myra spoke: 
‘*We pity more than we blame you,” she said, 


At length 


sympathisingly, ‘and would not willingly distress, 


your feelings, but listen calmly to what I have to 
tell.” 

The blush of maiden modesty dyed’ her cheek as 
she proceeded: 


“ Withas deep attachment as you profess towards. 


your unworthy lover do I regard the honourable 
man whose prospects have been ruined, and his life’s 
best hopes withered through the treachery and 
fraud of him who undeservedly possesses your affec- 
tion, I was my lover’s promised wife, Our union 
must be indefinitely delayed, perhaps may never take 
vlace, for poverty is a cruel barrier to surmount. 
Cau you wonder then that we should wish to find 
the man who has worked such ill, that he may 
make restitution of his benefactor’s wealth, and 
in some degree repair the sorrow he has caused ?” 

Again the girl started up. 

‘I cannot tell you where to find him,” she reiter- 
ated, excitedly, ‘'You love, you say; would you 
help to bring destruction on your lover’s head? 
Then do not.tempt me to sucha cruel aet. Have I 
not proved my abhorrence of his wickedness by leay- 
ing him when I found it out 2” she continued, 
vehemently, “Not until I overheard him and my 
bad brother speak of, the chance. of their detection 
did I know they were criminals. They had boty de- 
ceived me, and would not stay to share their 
plunder or their danger, but I cannot, help to have 
them punisbed,” and she grasped Myra’s hand con- 
vulsively aud sunk back on the pillow flushed and 
feverish, 

“We are doing harm to her and no good to our- 
selves by this excitement,” said Mabel, gravely, and 
turning to the panting, «xeited girl, she said, sooth- 
ingly: ‘* You shall not be asked to do what is. evi- 
dently so contrary to your feelings, 80 be. composed.” 

“You look good snd speak gently; Will you 
promise me this ?’’ she asked, eagerly, “ and'you also, 
mademoiselle,” addressing Myra. 

‘I do,” they each replied, emphatically, 

An opportune interruption to this exciting inter- 
view was given by the entrance of Mrs. Buco. 

“You are wanted downstairs, if you please, young 
ladies, and mamsel here must take her physie.” 

So saying the good woman held open the door for 
the cousins to retire, and produced the medicine 
hottle from her capacious pocket, and the yearning 
look which followed their retreating figures was 
answered by Myra’s whispered assurance of their 
speedy return. 

** You appear to have forgotten that your old friend 
is an invalid in your devoted attention to a young 
end new acquaintance,” was the somewhat querulons 
greeting of Mis. Bentley to the cousins, when they 
rejoined her in the little sitting reons. 

“ Pray forgive us,’ said Mubel, taking the half- 
withdrawn hand ‘You wili have no cause to re- 
gret our temporary atteye’.ce on this poor 
stranger.’’ 

—_ stooped, and softly kissed her old friend’s 
cheek, 

** You did not really think we had forgotten you, 
aunty,’ using the word recently made pleasing by 
St, Clair’s request. “ But for pretending to do. so 
we will not tell you what we have been talking about 
upstairs until you are snugly seated in your own 
house near ‘ the sad sea waves,’”’ 

The playful tone and words happily dissipated 
Mrs, Bentley's transient annoyance, and allayed a 
sudden suspicion that the twogirls looked agitated 
and distressed, 

“Then I must wait with patience,” she said, 
‘and hopo that it will be rewar: ed this evening, for 
Spencer has just come back from the cottage, and 
particularly wishes you will both.go. down with her 
ond give your opinion as to its capabilities and re- 
quirements for our comfort.” 

A fow minutes afterwards the faithful servant and 
the young ledies set forth to the desired inspectian. 
The cottage wis situated some distance from the 
‘Black Swan” and the adjageyt sinsll shops, its 
seclusion being one of its chief attractions. 

After passing a short distance by the side of the 
tea, Whose waves at this spot had no other barrier 
than the Almighty fiat, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,’ a narrow road led up between the 
cliffs toa rocky t»rrace, whose sandy surface had 
been, in parts, cultivated into small plots of garden 
produce, befure six better class of cottxges than 
those inhabited by the fishermen below. 

Some years before an eocentric lady had pur- 
chased two of these dwellings, and by the exercise 
of taste,and the expenditure of a goodly sum of 
money, had converted them into a very pretty cot- 
tage ornée, whilst the garden in front, in jiew of 
luere potatoes and cadbages, boasted a smovth lawn, 


and:glowed wiih sweet and varied flowers, with 
which myrslea and rhododendrons mingled: their 
rich, pew unial green. 

The windows of the small drawing-room opened to 
the ground, aud through the gorge of the cliffs the 
ever-changing, sea formed a fitting termination of 
the view. 

“ How much Leonard would enjoy being here !’’ 
cried Myra, enthusiastically. 

“Twas thinking/tho same about Albert,’’ con- 


fessed Mabel, with a. slight blush; ‘“‘and perhaps, 
we may have the pleasure of their society before we | 


leave this lovely spot; and that reminds ine we must; 
do something more about this poor [french girl. 
We have. not: learned much yet to guide usto the 
whereabouts. of: the villain who has brought her to 
this pasa; and our promise is given that she shall 
notagain be urged on that point.” 

“* What do you advise? Shall I write to Leonard 
andiask him to come. down ?” asked her cousin, 

“1 think that would be. useless and a waste of 
time,’’ replied Mabel, 
whence that poor creature had wilked, we might 
put St. Cair on the track of Parkyns.’’ 

“ Parkyns will certainly try to find her,’’ rejoined 
Myra, emphaticaily, *‘aud:I fear he.will succeed. 
Ought we not to take precautions to secure him if 
he does cowe inte this villuge ?’’ 


* Yes,’’ said Mabel, after-a pause; ‘and I think | 


we might take Mr. Woodman into our confidence 
without compromising St. Cliir unnecessurily. If 
we state our suspicions that this man is a criminal 
the doctor will assist usin the cwuse of justice.” 

“ Missus will be getting fidgetty again, Miss Lin. 
ton, if we don’t get back soon,’ hero interposed 
Spencer, who had just descended from giving a 
finishing touch to Mrs. Bentley’s bed-room. 

The wowan who had had charge of th2 place dur- 
ing the winter months had been engaged as cook, &c., 
and thus Spencer felt quite at her ease in the con- 
tinua.ce of her accustomed duties. 

Anearly dinner having been despstched, and no 
better vehicle procurable in the village, ‘Chomas had 
accepted the grocer’s cart for the accommodation of 
his mistress, and iuto this, made easy by sundry 
pillows and cloaks, Mrs, Bentley was assisted by her 
careful servants, Spencer occupying the seat oy her 
side, “to keep me steady, my dears,’’ she laughed, 
and Thomas contriving to balance himself on the 
footboard. 

“We will follow you almost immediately,” said 
Mabel, smiling at the unusual style of ber iriend’s 
equipage, whilst Mrs. Bunce, profuse in her thanks 
for the liberality of her departing guests, audibly 
expressed her regret that they could not stay 
lon ger. 

** We shall see you every day as long as that poor 
girl rewains,’’ said Myra. “1s would be very cruel 
to leave you alone with such a charge, when it is in 
our power to, render you a little assistauce.” 

“You are too dear, kind ladies,’’ she returned, 
‘and I hope you will be rewarded for your kinduess 
to that poor young forriner. I allays pity them as 
is fur from their own country,’ and ti.e tears stood 
in the good woman’s eyes, ‘for my poor boy went 
abroad, and was took ill,and he told me the folks 
there were kind to him, ‘ but lawks, mother,’ he suid, 
‘I couldn’t understand their lingo, and I’d have 


given my father’s old silver watch to have heard a | 


prayer said for we in English,’ and I daresay it is 
the same with that poor thing upstairs, slic seems so 
grateful for your speaking to her.’”’ 

The eager look and outstretched han) wiich niet 
the cousins on their re-appearance at the suanger’s 
side fully bore out Mrs. Bunce’s.opinio, but to 
their inguiry: ‘‘ Are you better fr” tie rep y was tuo 
excited to be satisfactory. 

“Tam well—quiie well,’ she repeated. *‘ I must 
rise and dress, and thin you will help me to go away 
to my own country.” 

“ Not to-day,” said Myra, gently, ** we :uust have 
the doctor’s permission first.” 

“Ah, do not delay. I cannot rest until 
safe in the convent of St. Anne,’’? sie exclaimed, 
clasping her hands imploringly, ‘Sie is my 
patroness. I bear her name. I was brougii up in 
her holy house—weuld tit I bad never leit it; but I 
shall soon be within its bie-sed walis again if you 
will help me, Is it far tosome seajfort? Caunot I 
getaway in one of the boats from here 2?” 

“Be composed,”’ again eutrcated Matel, “and all 


shall be done for your saie reiurn to France 3 but | 


you cannot travel alone, aud we must consult your 
doctor how and with whom your voyage cau be ac- 
complished.” 

“You have promised I shall not be asked to 
betray Louis,” she rejoined; “but you canuot teil 
that be may net tiud me here, and that would as 
surely lead to bis destruction, of which I suoula then 
be the unwilling cause, No, you shail uct detain 





me,” she continued, vehimentiy, “ lt is crucl ; itis | 





“If we could find out from | 


I am 


€ 

psig | 
against the laws of religion. Look here,” starting 
up aud withdrawing the ivory crucifix from her 
neck, ** this sacred symbol was given to me by my 





spiritual mother, the lady superior of Saint A: 
She charged me with obedience to there things: 
Never to part with this in life or death, not to marry 
a heretic, or to love one who derided the faith I had 


| 


| been taught. In only, this one instance have [ kept 
| My promise to obey these precepts,” pressiuy tie 
cross reverently to her lips. ‘‘ Am I not suilicientiv 
punished for having broken my other vow; or wi! 


you add to my remorse and misery ?”” 

Her agitation became uncontroll-'e, eva 
feature quivered, every limb trembled, .2r 
dilated, a deep red flush mounted to her very brow, 
succeeded by almost marble paleness, aud sue sun: 
back. exhausted on the pillow. 

Myra and Mabel each took one of the suiferer's 
hands, and soothed ber with soft gentle words, iiecir 
| joint assurance that the doctor-should arrany. about 
her homeward voyage calming the fever of terror 
aud excitement, 

“We must leave you now,’’ said Myra, “ but will 
see you again soon.” 

Too weak to speak, a grateful look was the o:ly 
response to the kind promise, 

“We must see Mr. Woodman to-night,” said 
Mabel, as they walked towards the cottage, ‘or we 
may lose this slight chance of securing this bad 
wan,” 

They found Mrs, Bentley serenely enjoying the 
fresh sea breeze, which came through the open win- 
dow tempered with the perfume of the flower-beds, 
and, asshe declared, “ bringing. health and vigour 
with every breath she drew.”’ 

“T think we should be almost too happy here, my 
dears,” she said, jokingly, ‘‘if two certain gentie- 
men were with us; but you would not object to 
trying the experiment, would you ?” 

A blush aud smile from each of the fair fiancdcs 
was sufficient auswer to the playful query. 

“You must not omit your evening stroll,” soid 
Mrs. Bentley, when they had partaken of ica, the 
| first meal in their new abode ; “ in these scasiue vil- 
; lages I know that storms are frequent and uvewriain 
| in their visitations, clear as the sky now is, aud 
| bright as the rays of the setting sun; there may bo 

clouds and tempest lurking in the distance wi»: c: 
| may burst to-morrow, and change and obstruci ali 
our plaus and expectations. Life itself is made up 
of storm and sunshine,” she ended, with a siz. 

Was it a prophetic spirit which prompicd tie 
simile ? 

Mabel gave it a more cheerful turn by saying : 

* We will enjoy the present sunshine, mad 
and siould storms arise, either in the natura oi 
| moral world, we must remember there is always 
| ‘sunshine alter rain,’ so now come, Myra, we must 
notlinger.” 

Passing over the rocky summita behind the cur- 
tare they entered on a well-worn path, which led by 
an irregular descent ap the back of the village (o tne 
commencement of the old road, now called ** Olis:b- 
cliff Lane,’ Mabel having suggested it as probvabic 
they might meet Mr. Woodman on his prewised 
evening visit, and ere long, to. their mutual pleasure, 
her conjecture was realised, 
| Again the urbanity of the gentleman minvicd 
agreeably with the professional acuteness of the 
doctwr, a8 he led his horse by theside of the young 
iadies aud listened to their confidential and inieres:- 
| ing narrative, 
| *T thank you for your confidence,” he said,‘ avd 
trust I may relieve you from the painful tack 
bringing this feliow to punishment, for I can weil 
understaud your conflicting feelings on the suij et, 
your compassion towards this poor girl making you 


eves 








shriuk from denouucing the auwortuy wretch wow 
_ she siillloves too well.” . 
** You judge us truly,” returned Mabel; “and my 


cousin’s feelings are even more deeply agitated | 
my own. Nay, do not object to the avowal,” 
ing a deprecating gesture of Myra’s. “tt will i 
io Mr. Woodman’s interest in‘our vehaif to jew 
turning to him, “that Parkyns’ iraud and rooie:y 
is committed on the honourable man to wiiolm ty 
cousin is engaged, aud their life’s hopes aud hey y.- 
ness are jeopardised by the consequences of iis 
crime.” 

3y this time they had regained the village. 

‘*T will not ask you to go up again to my 34 


jsaid Mr. Woodman, as ihey eutered tue ‘1 


Swan 
words of comfort for me to give her. 
positively be removed to-imerrow, and commence kei 
journey home,” 

With what strange and solemn siguificance were 
these words suvon afterwards invested, 

‘Tue cousins waited in the ina parlour uuiil ihe 


” together; “ but oblige me by writing a iew 
Say she sla 
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doctor rejoined them. He looked disturbed and 
anxious, 

““T do not like her symptoms at all,’’ he said. 
“ She has still much fever, and ber heart is weak. If 
she had any sudden shock or excitement I would not 
answer for her life.’’ 


* * * * 


‘*T am thankful we have placed the affair in Mr’ 
Woodman’s hands,” said Myra Linton, as she and 
Mabel began their homeward walk, “for he rightly 
judged how repugnant it would be to our feelings to 
appear as accessories to the capture of Parkyns, I 
pray that it may not take place until the poor girl is 
vafely out of the place; for otherwise I am sure it 
woul: kill her.’’ 

“You seem to take it asa thing of course that 
he will trace her to this secluded spot,’’ said Mabel, 
deubtfully. 

“Tam certain of it,” replied her cousin, empbatic- 
lly ; “and more than that, { fear from the confes- 
sien of this girl that her love for him is so strong 
that it would be revived by his presence and that 
tke would not be able to resist his desire for her to 
fly with him,” 

“She is too weak for such an attempt,” returned 
Mabel, ‘‘ even if he were base enough to urge it.” 
Nevertheless she shudd red at the vare probability 
of such an overthrow of the hopes lately indulged 
that restitution might be obtained by the detention 
of the delinquent, 

“ We ought to have given Mrs. Bunce a hint as to 
answering any questions from any strangers who may 
arrive,” said Myra, presently, in trepidation, “ Shall 
wae return for that purpose ?’’ 

“It is getting late this evening,” replied Mabel, 
‘‘we shall alarm Mrs, Bentley if we remain much 
longer away; We can give the caution early to 
worrow,” 

To-monow! that little flattering, deceptive word. 
Yhy did they trust it? A warning lsy beneath 
heir eyes; for the shifting sands swiftly obliterat- 
ug beneath the restless waves would be as firm 
fsuudation for a house as hopes and plans built on 
Lhe uncertain basis of to-morrow ! 

They paused for a while before mounting to their 

-olif-bound cottage to admire the aspect of the 
vestern sky ; an old fisherman was pulling in a boat 
te seeure it from the encroaching tide, and the girls 
made some courteous remarks on his unassisted 
forts, 
“Ob, I shall do well enough, ladies, thank’ee,” he 
rid, touching his weather-beaten oilskin, ‘only I 
»oant as strong as I were twenty years ago ’’—then 
» rupat them, he added, with another twitch 
this hat: “Is’pose you be the ladies us have taken 
Madame ’Cannon’s cottage ?”’ 
Recciving a smiliug affirmative, the old man con- 
tinued: 


* 





“There ar’n’t much to tell, miss—leastways, not 
for great folks to care for,” he returned; ‘‘ but 
howsoever, this is it: Mrs, Bunce, at the “ Black 
Swan,” had a smart, pretty lass as servant-barmaid, 
like, and my poor Jack (Adams our name be) he fell 
in love with her, and like an honest lad he told her 
so, and asked leave to keep her company. Well, 
she said she were willing, and it went on comfort- 
able like for a few weeks, though us old folks thought 
she were too hoighty-toighty. Well, home comes Ben 
Bunce from foreign parts, and what does she do but 
but sticks up to him, and his head got nearly turned 
by her flattery, so my poor lad speaks to her about 
it, and at first she flamed up like,and made him beg 
her pardon for doubting her, but soon at it she was 
again, and the long and the short is, Jack got tired, 
and said it must end some way, so she said then let 
it end altogether : and off she tossed, and began laugh- 
ing with Ben Bunce; and my boy came home a’most 
crazy, and out in the boat he would go that night, 
though a storm was coming on, and—we—never—saw 
him—again,” the father’s voice had grown husky, 
and he dashed his wrinkled hand across his eyes, 

‘** And what became of the wretched girl ?” faltered 
Myra, after a pause. 

‘She went away from the village soon after, and 
I don’t know and don’t care where she is now; 
but,” with a sudden sternness in his tone, ‘‘ wherever 
she is she has my poor boy’s death upon her head, 
and he was too good to be lost for such a fickle 
jade.” 

He turned away hurriedly, and the cousins resumed 
their walk in silence. 


(To be Continued.) 





BEAUTY IN WANT. 
Beauty in want! What a pitiful sight! 
Poverty robbing the face of its light, 
Dimming the eyes that are tender and 


ue, 
Drai.ing the cheek of its roseate hue. 


Sweet type of womanhood! Perfect in 
form! 

Clad in thin garments in spite of the 
storm. 

Toiling, perhaps, for a mother in years, 

Earning the bread that is moistened with 
tears. 


Caring for brothers and sisters in youth, 

Stinting herself for their dear sakes, for- 
sooth ; 

Subject to insult, temptation, and wrong— 

Such to the beautiful martyrs belong. 


Look not, oh, woman of wealth, in your 
pride, 





I shall be proud te serve you with fish when we 
ave a cood haul, but that won't be for to-morrow’s | 
linner,’ with a grim smile, “forI shan’t let my | 
boats co out to-night.’ 

“Dut why not ?” interrogated Myra. } 

*’Cos there’s a storm brewing, miss, and I’ve lost | 
enough under them hungry waves.” | 

“ A storm brewing,” repeated Mabel, in surprise, 

‘and with that glorious sunset ?’’ 

* Ay, miss. You've read, 1 dares to say, in the 
litle,’ reverently uncovering his gray hairs, ‘ of 
sie ‘little cloud as rose out o’ the sea no bigger nor 
a man’s band;’ well,if you look to nor’ard, you'll 
mayhap see much such a one, and—you mark—the 
same sort of thing’ll follow. Yes, ladies, I ar’n’t lived 
man and boy mor’n seventy years by the seaside 
without knowing these ere signs; and them gulls,” 
pointing to some flying rapidly towards shore, *‘ have 
more sense than some humans.” 

Again he tugged at the rope attached to the boat, 
nd essayed to pull it through an iron ring fastened 
into a cluster of boulder-rocks a few paces on the 

nds, and after a buffet with the advancing waves 
1c succeeded in the effort, 

“I wish we could have helped you,’’ said Myra, 
er gone for someone who would have been of wore | 
ise.” 

“ Thank’ee, miss, all the same,”’ he answered. “I 

1 generally manage; but sometimes, as just now, I 

how quick the tide rises, and then ! do miss 
iny poor son, “ 

“ Was your son drownel?” asked Mabel, almost 
afraid to put the pitying question. 

“Yes, miss; and me and my old ’ooman could have 

wne it better if it had not been such a wilful act 
like. But no—it were not his fault, neither, but hers 

s druv him to it.” 

The old man’s face worked, he gave an extra knot 
o the rope and threw it from him convulsively as 
ie stepped nearer to the girls on the beach. 

“Tell us about it if it will not distress you,’’ said 
Myva, with an indefinable interest. 











Down on this ma‘den who walks by your 
side 

Haughtily ‘snatching your garments away 

Lest they brush hers as she passes to-day, 


Deep in her soul is a jewel of worth, 

Rough and unpolished, perhaps, from her 
birth, ‘ 

But in her poor home its lustre will shine, 

Gladdening the hearts that around her en- 
twine. 

Little brown hands there will toil but to 
bless— 

No time for love, or the heart’s tender- 
ness; 

Plenty of labour for very small pay— 

‘Times have been hard for this many a day. 


Beauty in need! Heaven bless theo to- 


night— 

Shelter thine innocence, spotless and 
white! 

Some of life’s pleasures thou surely wilt 
glear 


ly 
Fighting the battle of life at sixteen. 
M. A. K, 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
> 


THE DRAMA. 


-_ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


A PLEASANT play is indeed a pleasant thing, and 
this we have in Mr. Paul Meritt’s light, joyous and 
fanciful drama * Stolen Kisses.” Of course the 
critics have found that in one place the author takes 
a lesson in style from Mr. Albery, which, with the 
memory of “Two Roses” in our mind, is surely 


writer of ‘‘Stolen Kisses” has originality enough 
to disregard. The story runs evenly with the dia- 
logue, and may be thus told: Tom and Walter 
Spirit (Mr. A. Garner and Mr. Ryder) having stood 
by the side of their mother’s grave, start on the 
road of life together, and might have remained 
brothers for ever but for the unpleasant, but by no 
means impossible incident, that they simultaneously 
fall in love with the same fair object, a pr. tty 
coquette named Cherry (Miss Emma Ritta), Tom 
loves the lady with affectionate and timid simplicity, 
Walter with the ardour of a strong and determined 
nature. The brothers fall out and fight about the 
girl, and she capriciously cajoles Tom to run away 
with her, ‘‘ because it will break Walter’s heart.” 
The rejected man is desperate; he becomes soured, 
vengeful, and morose, and when, years after, the bro- 
thers come again upon thestage, Walter Spirit, under 
the name of Walter Temple, has become a pros- 
perous, worldly man, married to a wife whom he 
never loved, by whom he has an only daughter, 
Jenny, and living moody and soured even with his 
prosperity, Tom Spirit has gone on from bad to 
worse, has buried the coquettish Cherry, and has also 
a daughter, Cherry, with whom he lives in c.reless 
poverty. The Hon. Felix Freemantle (Mr. Leathes) 
is to be the husband of the rich Jenny Temple (Miss 
Lydia Foote), for whom poor Cherry Spirit (Miss 
Emma Ritta) is breaking her heart, while Jenny 
Temple is in love with Fred Gay (Mr. D’Arley), a 
medical student with a taste for the cormet-a- 
piston, who administers port wine as sarsaparilla to 
poor old Tom Spirit. The brothers get to cross- 
purposes over the loves of their children, Walter 
proposes to carry out his revenge by ruining, if that 
were possible, his poor brother Tom, and thwarting 
the hopes of pretty Cherry. Tom is turned out of 
his humble situation as a boatman on the river, and 
all looks dark. Meantime all is going right for the 
young people. Young Gay flirts with Jenny Temple 

on the river, assisted by Tom Spirit as the boatman; 

and Felix Freemantle courts Cherry Spirit ad lib. 

The reconciliation of the brothers is at last, however, 
effected by a letter from the deceased Cherry, which 

Tom Spirit hands to Walter Temple. It was written 

on the woman’s deathbed, and contains the assertion 

that her whole affection had all her life been centred 

on the man with whom she had quarrelled and from 

whom she had so wilfully divorced herself. Walter 

relents; Cherry becomes the wife of Felix, with a 

handsome portion from the rich Walter, and Fred 

Gay is the happy husband of Jenny Temple. We 

wish we had space to show how naturally by the 

scenes, speeches, and situations of the play, these 

somewhat Arcadian and seemingly impossible events 

are brought about, but we cannot, and can only ad- 

vise the reader to make one of the audience at the 

Globe, when we do not doubt he will agree with us 

that a neater play in its construction, a more agree- 

able piece in its dialogue, anda more harmonious 
and perfect specimen of the playwright’s art, is not 
often found than Mr. Paul Meritt’s ‘Stolen Kisses.” 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 

“THE Great Theatre,” as the Hoxtonians properlY 
call Mrs. Lane’s dramatic temple, has been well filled 
lately by the attractions of a new drama, entitled “ I8 
She Guilty ?”” Though the texture of the plot is of 
the character described as the ‘‘ domestic drama,” 
there are some very gay and contrasted scenes, 
especially a bal masqué, which give a stage-colouring 
to the soberer scenes of home life. The story is laid 
in France. The piece is splendidly mounted, and 
carefully played, the minor parts, especially that of 
Louis, by Mr. S. B. Bigwood, well sustained, and the 
whole performance highly creditable to the manage- 
ment of ** ‘The Great Theatre.” 

Wirn the exception of the Globe and Britannia 
Theatres noticed above, the other houses present no 
novelty. At the Haymarket Mr. Jefferson plays 
nightly Mr. Golightly and Hugh de lrass, At the 
Adelphi “The Streets of London ” holds its place on 
the bills. “ After Dark,” another of Mr. Boucicault’s 
modern realisms, is the order of the night at the 
Princess’s. At the Gaiety, Mdlle. Chaumont con- 
cluded her matinées by a benefit on Saturday, when 
she played in ‘ Les Baisers d’Alentour,”’ and ‘‘ Uno 
Bonne 4 toute faire,” and sang two new songs. At 
the Strand we have Byron’s comedy, “ Old Soldiers,” 
“Two to One,” and “ Woodeocx’s Little Game;” 
while ‘Our Boys ”’ have survived their 800th night 
at the Vaudeville, 

We copy the following from the “ Medical Ex- 
aminer’’: “It is with regret we hear that since her 
arrival at Worthing Madame Titiens has been con- 
siderably worse. The gifted artiste, who has always 
had a great liking for Worthing, insisted on being 
removed there, but the journey appenrs to have been 
too much for her, and she is now in a very prostrate 





nothing but an ill-natured compliment, which the 


conditiou.”’ 
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FALSE AS FAIR. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FELIX AT COURT. 


Tue countess, who had seen Felix, walked up to 
im. 

“ You are bold,” she said, “‘ to follow me here.” 
‘“‘T only obey your orders,”’ answered Felix. “ It 
was to-day you were solemnly to retract a certain 
accusation.” 

‘“When I promised I was mad,’ replied the 
countess. 

‘‘On the contrary, madame,” answered Felix, 
menacingly, “you would be mad to bravea man 
who, by one word, can cover you with infamy,” 

“ And this word ?”’ asked the countess. 

“ You have many enemies, madame,” replied Felix. 
“What a triumph it would be for them if they 
conld convict you of the crime of bigamy.” 

“ But they would have to prove that crime,” said 
the countess, “and I defy them to do so.”’ 

“Still, the husband being living ?’” said Felix. 

“Perhaps you knew him?’’ said the countess, 
mockingly. 

“Enough, madame,”’ answered Felix, ‘‘ to swear 
in court that he is named Felix Lorraine.” 

“And not dead, as was believed?” said the 
countess, coolly. ‘ Well, what is that to mé?’’ 

“You forget,” said Felix, “that there are two 
documents at Saverne.”’ 

“Then go for them,’’ said the countess. 

**T have been,” replied Felix. 

ony you found them?” asked the countess, ironi- 
cally. 

“They were not there. A great lady; who had 
come before me, had destroyed them.” 

“Then what brings you here, sir? And what 
lave you to do with the Countess De la Tour? I 
know not what prevents my calling for help.” 

She saw a number of gentlemen approaching. 

“* Don’t seek any farther, gentlemen,” said Baron 
Daumont, flinging his hat on agarden-chair. “ Here 
is the Countess De la Tour, in company with a 
gentleman who seems to have come from the corn 
market, to judge from the meal on his clothes.”’ 

“Itis you who are insulted, madame, whispered 
Felix. “Let me rid you of the baron. You can 
have me turned out afterward.” 
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{A STORMY INTERVIEW. } 


“ Friend,’’ said the baron, “‘ did you expect to find 
a flour-mill hereabouts ?” 

“A mill?’’? echoed Felix. ‘No, that was not 
what I was looking for.’’ 

“* My good fellow,”’ said the baron, “ there is one 
too many here.” 

“ You are right,” replied Felix: “ but there won’t 
be infive minutes. And in the first place, gentle- 
men, I will not imitate the baron’s generosity, but 
tell you at once that the somebody spoken of is so 
far out of place at court that he deserves the 
galleys.” 

“ What does he say ?” asked the baron, stupefied. 

“Before coming here,’”’ said Felix, ‘‘1 saw Mon- 
sieur Durand——” 

‘*He means my steward,” said the baron, with 
affected assurance. 

“Your accomplice, if you Jike that better,” said 
Fe x. 

‘Tne baron was now trembiing with fright. Felix 
continued : 

“T came to get a letter of him—Dr. Hermann’s 
letter.”” 

** And he gave it to you?” cried the baron. 

“ He did more—he was kind enough to inform 
me that the imposing title of Baron Daumont 
masked a certain Bernard, formerly sentenced by 
contumacy.”’ 

‘*Tam lost; thought the baron. ‘‘ But where 
is Marguerite ?”’ 

He was going away, when Felix said : 

** You were looking for your hat,’’ as he presented 
the article. “Your way lies here,” he added, 
panties to the left, as Daumont was going to the 
right. 

“But—my daughter—— 
baron. 

“ Make yourself easy,” said Felix. ‘I know her 
father, ‘‘ and undertake to place her in his hands. 
Go!” Seeing the baron hesitate, Felix added : 
“Go! go!” and the baron, humiliated and van- 
quished, took himself off amid the general laughter. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Felix. “ your pretended Baron 
Daumont was only a miserable impostor, and I give 
you my word he will never show himself at court 
again,” 

* Poor baron !’’ said the Duke d’Epernon, looking 
after the fugitive. 

“Well, madame,” said Felix, drawing near to 
the countess, ‘‘ what do you say to all this ?” 

‘**T say, sir,’ replied the Countess De la Tour, 
“that I had two enemies—now I have only one.” 
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“You cannot get rid of that one so easily,” 
replied Felix, with an air of menace. 

‘Do you think so?” asked the lady, with a sneer. 

“Tam sure of it,’’ said Felix. “ But let us speak 
of Saverna I told you I got there too late to 
prevent the destruction of the two precious docu- 
ments, but I did not tell you what I had brought 
back.’’ 

“ What is it to me ?” asked the countess, with an 
air of unfeigned indifference. 

Felix showed her an open paper, and said : - 

“ A formal declaration of the Abbé Brion, certify- 
ing to the fraudulent abstraction of the papers and 
their restoration completed.” 

* Great Heaven!’’ cried the countess. 

“What terrible people these honest men are,”’ 
cried Felix. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, my lady? But 
they are watching us. Give me some sign of esteem, 
of familiarity, Give me your hand.” 

Bewildered, furious, incapable at the time of ro- 
flection, the countess gave him her hand. 

“ Now,” said Felix, “ call me Captain Lagarde be- 
fore these gentlemen. Don’t let them take me for 
an impudent intruder. Good evening, madame,” he 
added, bowing low to her. 

“Good evening, Captain Lagarde,” was her 
answer, 

‘*The duke then gave her his hand and led her 
away. 

“ Ah! here comes Marguerite,’ said Felix, “the 
pure and beautiful child.’’ 

**What did I hear?’’ asked Marguerite. “A 
grave insult to Baron Daumont—they say he has 
left the court.” 

‘It is true, mademoiselle,’’ said Felix ; ‘it wasI 
who made him leave.’’ 

Marguerite expressing surprise, he explained him- 
self as follows: 

** Did you ever feel for that man the affection of 
a daughter? Did you ever run to him for consola- 
tion or sympathy in your troubles ?”’ 

Marguerite’s eyes filled with tears. 

“How did you learn to read my heart?’’ she 
asked. 

“Nature herself whispered to you,” said Felix, 
“ this man is not your father.” 

“‘What!” cried the poor girl, “ Am I alone in the 
world? Is my father dead ?” 

‘*No,”’ answered Felix, emphatically. 

“Why did he abandon moe in my childhood? 
Where was he then, when I most required his affeo- 
tion and support ?” asked the girl. 
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“Ina donzeon where he passed half his life,” re- 
I Folix, with deep emotion. ‘“ Pity him, my 
uffered all a human being can en- 
One day—a day of despair and anguish—he 
; informed for the first time that he had a 
hter, and that she had fallen into the hands of 
1, and that she was exposed to worse than 
Then, Marguerite, in less than three days 
his hair turned white, though he was still young, 
and his forehead was covered with wrinkles. Heaven 
taking pity on him, reseued hitn from his living 
tomb oy a miracle. Then, after having triumphed 
over all obstacles, after having driven away the 
wretch who interposed between him and his daugh+ 
ter, he found himself with the child, one of whose 
caresses he would have purchased with his: lifes 
Marguerite, don’t you see that my voice is choked 
by sobs—that I have not strength enough to open 
ny arms to you! 

“ Father!’’ cried the girl, sinking into hiearme. 

** My child, my child,”’ was all that Lorraine could 
eay, as he pr ssed her to his heart and covered her 

et face with kisses. 
‘They will not part us again ?’ 
x'ously. 

** Never !”’ replied Felix, forcibly. “ Fear nothing; 
I have the proofs. Neither man nor fiend shall tear 
thee from my arms.” 

“How my mother must have suffered from: your 
long captivity,” said Marguerite, thoughtfully. 
** Take me to her, father.’’ 

“Impossible,” replied Felix. ‘ You have been 
long motherless. Think what you owe me; think 
of the joys I have been deprived of. But I am now 
the happiest of fathers. You will love me, will you 
not @?? 


1, for he has 


bw 
‘ , 


she asked, an- 


“T love you now,” answered Marguerite, ‘“‘ as if I 
had passed my whole life with you.” 

* With that word,’’ said Felix, “ you heal all the 
wounds of my soul. You give me oblivion for all 
my sorrows. But, tell me—are you happy, Margue- 
rite ?¥ 

« Yeas, father.”’ 

**Then,’’ said Lorraine, “it is useless to speak to 
—_ of Gaston De Bellevilie. 1 know you love 
jim. 

** But he loves another,”’ said Marguerite, sadly. 

* Not so,” answered Felix. * I have a proof of it. 
Just now,as I was leaving the baron’s, a soldier 
pave me a letter to give to Mademoiselle Marguerite. 
He said it was very important.” 

Marguerite snatched the letter, read it hastily, 
and then exclaimed: 

** Oh, father, he is lost. Hear what he says,’’ and 
she read these lines: 

“‘ Marguerite, in two days I must fulfil a terrible 
mission—a mission which may cost me my life, per- 
haps my honour. It involves the forcible abduction 
of the most powerful men ir the kingdom. I confide 
this to you, for you are the best friend I have in the 
world, perhaps the only one, and I would not die 
without asking your pardon for all the sorrow I may 
have caused you.” 

“ You see, he is lost!’ she added, after she had 
finished reading the letter. ‘‘ And if he die, father, 
it will be the death of poor me.” 

“You shail not die,’ cried Felix. ‘“ Let me see. 
The enemy that the Countess De la Tour spoke 
about yesterday to this young man must be the 
minister, d’Argenson.” 

** Well, father ?”’ asked Marguerite, anxiously. 

“* Tell me,” said Felix. “ D’Argenson is expected 
at Metz—do you know when he starts ?” 

** Day after to-morrow,’’ answered Marguerite. 
** Baron D.umont was to go with him.” 

“Day after to-morrow,” murmured Felix, 
*What’s to be done ? The couritess is implacable, 
I will see her husband.” 

** And you will save Gaston ?”’ cried Marcnerite. 

“I pledge my word to do it,” answered Felix, 
solemnly. 

The lords and ladies of the court gathered again 
outside the royal palace, 

The Countess D» la Tour was the first person who 
spoke to Felix Lorraine, 

In a low tone she said: 

** What do you propose to do with the paper you 
brought back from Saverne ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” answered Felix, “but I will 
tell your husband.”’ 

“I must have the king’s blank warrant to put 
this man back in the Bastille,” she thought ; “ but 
I can’t get that till to-morrow. In the mean- 
while éu 

Here a servant came in with a magnificent 
bouquet, and seemed to be looking about for some 
one. 

“Where is Mademoiselle Daumont ?” he asked. 

The countess pointed her ont. The man then 
went up to the girl, and offering her the flowers, 
Said: 

“From the king.” 





Felix snatched the bonqnot from the man’s hand. 

Bertini, the Italian, glided up to the countess, and 
whispered in her ear: 

‘The bouqnet has passed through my hands, I 
have prepared tie flowers in the Borgian styles 
You know I have proved my skill before this.” 

After a moment’s reflection Felix handed the 
bouquet to his daughter. Bertini whispered to the 
countess: 

“ Oniy let hersmell-of them for two seconds, and 
in two hours—” 

It is too horrible !” cried-the. countess. 

“They are waiting for you, wademoiselle,” said 
the Italian to Marguerite; » 

“Thank his majesty for me, sir,’ said Marguerite, 
“and say that I renounce the audience he was kind 
enough to grant me.” 

‘The Italian bowed low and left her. 

“ Why did you seek this audience *” asked Felix, 
anxiously. 

‘« I wished to take the veil,” answered Marguerite, 
“and as Baron Daumont was opposed to it I sought 
the king’s authority.” 

“And now you have a father to appeal to,’ said 
Lorraine. ‘* You shall spend a few days in the con- 
vent of St. Clare, where you were o lucated } and as 
to Gast6m, fear not. I love you too well not to cave 
him.” 

Hand in hand the reunited father and daughter 
went away together. 

The Count De la Tour soon appeared with a 
bouquet in his hand. 

‘* Ah,”’ he said, “ of the two bouquets mine is de- 
cidedly the prettier.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


LORRAINS AND THE COUNT. 


THe scene of our story now changes to thé 
princely residence of the Count De la ‘l'our. In the 
great saloon a servant was waiting for the orders 
of his master. 

“William,’’ said the count, handing him a porte- 
folio, “take these ten thousand livres to Madame 
Blanchard. Tell her I give them to her as an old 
and faithful servant of our family. not because I 
believe a syllable of the pretended secret she has 
revealed to me. Afterward you will go to the con- 
vent of Saint Clare, and do what I told you 
there,”’ 

* Very well, sir,”’ was the answer. 

‘Was my letter given to the king?’’ asked the 
count, ' 

The valet. bowed. 

“Ah?” added the count. “First see if the 
countess is visible.” He glanced at the window. 
“Night already! I have not seen my wife since I 
left her in the queen’s drawing-room.” 

The servant reported that the countess had just 
rung for her chambermaids to come and dress her. 

The count dismissed the servant; but just as he 
was going the man came back, and said : 

“1 beg pardon, sir, but there is a man who has 
been waiting half an hour to see’you.”’ 

“Show him in, and then leave us,’’ was the brief 
order, 

It was Felix Lorraine who thus obtained an inter+ 
view with De la Tour. 

“ Now, sir,” said the count, rather curtly. “Tell 
ms who you are, and what brings you here.”’ 

‘** When I have told you who I am,”’ replied Felix, 
* you will know little, for my name is very obscure, 
though irreproachable, As for my motive, that is 
another affair. Iam going’ to give you advice con- 
cerning your honour, and according to your way of 
receiving it, | shall know what I ought to do.”’ 

“This is terribly mysterious,” said De la Tour, 
sitting down. ‘I will listen to you, but in the first 
place [should not be sorry to learn your name and 
rank, however insignificant.” 

‘Tam named Lagarde, sir,’’ replied Felix. 

“ Indeed !” replied the count; but he added, men- 
tally: ‘‘ That means Felix Lorraine, my wife’s hus- 
band. Iam not sorry to meet him face to face.” 

*“T have been a captain in the service of the King 
of Sardinia,” continued: Felix. 

“Now,’’ said the count, with a slight sneer, 
“ though bearing the name of Lagarde and a captain’s 
epaulettes, you condescend to interest yourself in 
the honour of the De la Tours, What a glory for 
our family, Captain Logarde!’’ 

‘* Hold, sir count!’’ cried Felix, “1 am delighted 
to see you in such a pleasant humour. It shows you 
have been slandered, and that you will not hesitate 
to follow the counse! I shall give you.” 

“And am I grossly calumniated ?’’ asked the 
count. 

i Do 
place ?’ 

**T adore her. 


you love your wife, let me ask in the first 


We’re a model couple.” 





“Then take her far away from France,” said Felix, 
“unless you wish the title of royai favourite.”’ 

“ My dear Captain Lagarde,” said the count, in an 
ironical tone, “can you suppose his majesty cap- 
able?’ 

** Hasten, sit, I tell you,” said Felix. “The royal 
powers you have received have subjected you to a 
suspicion of eomplicity which is neither honourable 
nor flattering:”’ 

«* What a wretched place the court is!” exclaimed 
the count, ‘Captain Lagarde, you do well to keep 
away from it.” 

Felix was silent for some time before he replied : 

“ Ridicule my obscurity, if that amuses you, sir 
count, but I swear by my father’s.soul, that J, un- 
known, friemdless, without family, were aman tc 
swy tome, ‘ woman who bears your name dis- 
honours*it in theface of the world,and you take pay 
for it, I'swear that beforean hour my wife should 
bave left Paris—that neither she nor I should set 
foot in itegain; and as for the man who warned me. 
whoever he might be, I would thank him as my best 
friend.” 

“Well, now, Oaptsin Lagarde,” said the count, 
‘“gee how the s@me causes can produce different 
effects, IT, Count De laTour, were a man to give me 
such adviee, not omy would J carefully preserve all 
the titles and vignities rien asserted to be the price 
of my dishonour. but if this man were my equal I 
would sagrto himy * Sir; in making yourself the echo 
of this calumny, you! insult three persons at once ; 
me in the first-place, my wife next, lastly the King 
of France; to whom you-attribute an action unworthy 
‘of his character. We will cut each other’s throats, 
if that suits you ;’ but if this man were too ignoble 
for me to cross swords'with--if, for instance, he were 
Captain Lagarile—~” 

“ What would’yow'dovin that case?” 

“My dear Captain Lagarde, please to open that 
window.” 

Felix opened tie window and asked : 

“ What next ?” 

“ Qaloulate the distance from tae window to the 
ground,’’ said the count: 

“ About thirty feet,” replied Felix, calmly. : 

“Well, my dear captain,” said the count, “I 
would say to this audacious person: ‘If you do not 
instantly go out by the door I shall make you leap 
through the window, and if you remain here two 
moments you won’t- have the choice,’ ”’ 

“ You will do nothing of the kind, sir count,” said 
Felix. 

“Do you believe in my generosity ?” asked the 
count. 

“T believe that-a straggle between us would not 
result to your advantage,” replied Felix. 

““My dear captain,” said the count, “do you 
propose to establish yourself here?” 

** Perhaps,” answered Felix. 

“T ought to give up the room to you ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ was the cool reply repeated, 

“‘Oharming! Delicious!’’ oried the count “ but 
you will admit that it is as well for you to establish 
some claim on your part,”” 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” said Felix, “So 
you refuse to take your wife out of France ?”’ 

“You are mad, my dear fellow,” said the count, 
as he threw himself; laughing, inte a chair, 

“Do me the justice to admit,’ said Felix, “ that 
it is you yourself who have forced me to. extremities. 
One single glance at certain documents, have in my 
pocket will convince you.”’ 

As he was taking some papers from his pocket 
the countess hurried into the room, She glanced 
anxiously at the two men, and then her very sun- 
niest- stnile passed over her handsome face. Felix 
thrust the papers back into his pocket and saluted 
her, 

“What do you wish, my lady?” asked the count. 

She repli: i promptly : 

‘* When yon went to Vienna a month ago! declined 
to go with you, but since then I have conceived a 
most furious desire to see Germany. I will go with 
you now.” 

“ Countess,’ said Pelix, “as you are going to 
leave France pray do me a little favour—just add a 
word of recommendation to a petition I have been 
writing.” 

I; Landed her'a letter which she read, 
thus worded : 

‘‘Tknow in what dangerous enterprise you have 
involved Gaptain Gaston De Belleville. You must 
save his life and honour. Tell him you renounce 
your projects. And, to cure his mad passion, that 
you deceived him in letting him mistake for love 
what was only-a calculation of your ambition.” 

“Well, madame,” asked Felix, ‘‘ can I hope—— 

“* What interest ean he have?” thought the 
countess, She said: 

— request is very reasonable, and I che-r- 
fully—-” 
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“ My dear fellow,’’ said the count; ‘‘ what a power | calm, quict fireside, the love of wife and children. ‘© What!” cried the countess, faiily convuls:d with 
you haveover women: I told you jast now that you | The court! I did not even droam of it, The happi-| emotion, “A denghter! Have’ boa davgiiter ’ 


did well to stop away fromcourt,’’ 

The countess had found time to writes few words, 
which she handed to Felix, who read: 

“Monsieur. De Belleville, do nothing. I have 
given up the enterprise you were to serve me-in, As 
for seeing: me again,do not attempt it. I wish to 
spare you trouble by dtclaring,that L never loved 
you,’ 
re How does-that suit you?” asked the.countess. 

“ Nothing could be. better,” replied Felix. ‘In 
one hour this letter will be in.Gaston’s hands,” 

“« Aha !” thought the treacherous countess.. “ The 
minister’s departure is advanced one day. By this 
time it.is allover with him.’’ 

“ Madame,’’ said Felix, ‘‘ permit me to wish youa 
pleasant.journey.” 

‘* Felix,’ said the. countess, earnestly, lowering 
her voice, “ I.have been more giddy than guilty, and 
I mean,to clear.myself.. I will wait for you here to- 
morrow morning.’’ 

“I will be here. without fail,” said Felix, in the 
same tone. 

“ Between now, and then,” s:id the, traitress to 
herself; “I shall have the blank warrant of com- 
mittal.” 

As Felix was taking his léave the count said: 

5 Wheie are those papers you were going to show 
mo ?” 

“I havechanged my mind,” was the briof reply. 

“Tshall'see you again, Captain Lagarde,” said 
the count. 

The countess, as she watched his:retiring foot- 
steps, muttered’ between her teeth, in a tone of 
menace: 

“ Idiot! to fancy I would leave him free, thid living 
peril hanging’ over-me, I shell triumph; but one 
thought freezes me—this yeumg: girl.. Oh, this is 
dreadful!” 

“You can’ t’think;” said ‘the: count, coming: up to 
her, “how délighted I am atthe idea of’ this 
journey'in your company, Let:us harry away from, 
Paris. Make your arrangements nt once,” 

‘Forgive me,’ said the countess, “if I. tell -you 
that my violent desire to see Germany was only: a 
whim. Thavegot-over it; Let: me» ring for my 
maid,” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and: when one of 
her womenjanswered tho suiamons, she, said: 

“ Bring.me my-flowers,and diamonds, and arange 
my hair.”’ 

“* A rogal, messenger,’ said, the woman, as a 


liveried servant entered, and.gare. one letter. to, the |‘ 


aay another; to. the countess, then bowed .and,re- 
tired. 

“ My dear,” said the countess, after having read 
hor inissive, “ I triumph. Ihave, just.received, the 
appointment. of. superintendent of the queen’s 
household, and a, blank, warrant, signed. by his. Ma- 
jesty.” 

‘* A favour for someboby ?’’ asked the count. 

“Yes,’’ she replied. “A favour or. a vengeance. 
Ah! Master Folix Lorraine!” she thought, “ this 
time there shall be no mistake.at the Bastille. What 
is your letter about ?” 

“ Tt contains a colon: 1’s commission,” replied De 
la Tour, “ with orders to repair at once to Bruges.” 

The chambermaid adorned her mistress: with her 
diamonds, gave an artistic touch to her hair, and 
then left husband and wife tegether. 

“How do I look ?”’ asked the countess. 

** Adorably,” replied'the count. “But Inever saw 
you dressed so richly-before, What gala is there at 
court ?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you ?” asked the lady. “I'am tobe 
presented this evening as superintendent of’ the 
queen’s househeld:”’ 

The count started, and’then said : 

‘*Something is lacking to completo your toilet; 
and I will supply -it:’’ 

He opened iaicasket: which stood on the table, took 
outa magnificent bouquet and presented it. 

“There,” he sai:l, .‘* this-will raake you:forget my 
unlueky: poppies’’ 

“* Delicious!” snid the: countess, as she eagerly 
inhaled the intoxicating perfuse of the exotic flowers. 

‘Thanks,’ she said. ‘‘ As. for the» ceremony, I 
wouldn’t advise you togo. It will be very stupid— 
nething but scandal.and dancing.” 

The count sat down, and.said, grayely,: 

** How ignorant we,are.of our destinies, and, how 
little we. know whither we are going.” 

“ You, talk like a.professor of philosophy,” said the 
countess, 

“At the moment, when I first, met you,” pursued 
the count, “ I did not think of abandoning the life 
of dissipation and pleasure Thad led till then, and 
far from aspiring to greatness, I hastened to get rid 
of it. Do you know what was the height of my ambi- 
tion then ? Istiall surprise you greatly. A peaceable, 


ness I dreamed of was domestic happiness, and the 
strangest thing of this insane dre m was that I found 
all my,i:clinationsin you, madame, whoma long and 
austere life. seemed to have fitted for such. on 
existence,” 

“‘ You are very patriarchal to-day, count,” said the 
countess, with.a strange smile, “How pale I am 
this.evening!’’ glancing at lier image in the mirror, 
She raised. the bouquet as;she spoke, inhaled its 
perfume, and then threw it: aside, 

‘*] have just thought of something,’ said the count. 
‘*Do you.know, countess, that our ancestors were 
poor-spirited fellows, and, between ourselves, [really 
pity them, When I think the sire Eriquirrand De 
la Tour took the trouble to beatdown one of the gates 
of Antioch defended. by three.hundred infidels; that, 
under Charles VII., Baron Giles Rupert De la Tour 
wag simple enough to sell his lastsilver dish to raise 
atvhis.expense.a company, at the head of which he 
went and got his face searred at thesiege of Orleans ; 
and finally myfa* her Count Armand De la Tour—-” 

“Stop!” oried the countess, but the count went on 
with the same feverish, strideut laugh. 

“ My father,”’ he said,“ surpassed them all in this 
inexplicable rage of heroism, and. self-sacrifice. A 
Freneh standard. hd; fallen inte the hauds of the 
Spaniards. After having fought like; a.lion, he 
brought it, back in,triumph ; but as the king stretched 
forth his hand to receive it, he fell. dead. Think of 
his dying for a frayed rag of silk! This was the 
barbarous. way, in; which our. ancestors worked to 
bring our. name-up,to its present position,” 

The countess was alarmed and disturbed. 

“* Why,’’ shesaid, “revive these. memories ?” 

“Simply, to prove,” replied, the count, “our 
superiority to, their narrow minds. What. they 
accomplished. in centuries by incredible efforts. anu 
sacrifices, we achieve without any risk. in tho midst 
of a gay and dissipated life.’’ 

The countess fairly shuddered. A. deep purpose 
was hidden beneath his trivial words. 

“ Once; for all,” cried.she, * tell. me. the meaning 
of these strange words,” 

The count answered, not a word, but he kept his 
eyes fixed on the woman’s face with a smiling yet 
‘terrible expression, Step by step he retroatad to 
‘the door; went.out, closed it behind him, and double- 


frame, But the next moment the oor wag unlocked, 
flung open furiously, and a man entered, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE POISONED FLOWERS, 


Irwas Felix Lorraine. His first sentence was 
harsh and angry. 

““ Madame,” he said, “‘ you spoke falsely. to me,” 

‘What do, you mean?’ cried the: countess, 
haugbtily. 

“You spoke falsely,"* said Felix, “ when-you teld 
me that. letter would save Gaston De,Beileville. At 
that very moment he w:s lost,and you knew, it. 
The king has. dismissed the minister you hated, but 
he has sentenced Gaston to be shot for using viokence 
to a servant of the crown. ‘“ Now hear me, 
madame,” he went on. ‘‘ I proposea bargain to you. I 
came to say ‘ Take my liberty, which is a continual 
danger to you. Send me back to my dungeon—this 
time to die there—and I swear to die without'ever 
betraying oursecret;,’ ” 

*“ Are you capable of such a sacrifice ?”’ asked’ the 
countess; with astonishment. 

*T willmake it with joy,’ replied Felix, “if you 
will give me Gaston’s lifein exchange; for his death 
would be the death of a-young girl for wkomI would 
shed my blood to the last drop.”’ 

“What is. this: young: girl to yow?”’ asked the 
countess, 

“« Ab,’’ said: Felix; ‘the day when I bent)!.eneath 
the-blpw which came from your hand: [I knew. not 
that a child was sent away from. the Chateau, de 
Saverne, and that that child: was mine.” 

“You knew:it, then ?’’ said the countess, ‘ Icon- 
cealodiit from you, But that child is.dead. I long 
mourned for henin my: convent. cell,’’ 

“ You were deceived,’ cried Felix, ‘The child is 
living, having been-stelen.” 

“ Tmpossible!’’ sajd the countess, 

“If you had been a true mother,’’ said Felix, 
‘* you would never have: believed: them when they 
told you that your child was.dead. You would have 
rescued her from the hands of: the villain-who had 
her, and would hold her still but for me—her 
father.” 

“ Are you sure of what you say.?” 

“IT swear ‘tis the truth!” replied Lorraine, in a 
tone which would have convinced the-most. hardened 





sceptic, 


loekedit. A glagial terror.almest froze the countess’s: 


Where is she, Folix ?”’ ‘ 
“ What is she to you?” asked Felix; coldly 
“Am I not‘her mother?” cried the countess. 
“What are your rights; madame; where nre yorr 
sacrifices to support your elim?” 
“¢ Oh,”’ cried the countess; in agony, ‘* you c 
refuse me. If Lhad's loving: daughter by me anew 
life would open beforeme.” 
‘* Impossible,” said Lorraine, col 
“ Why ?” asked the countess: 
“Twill not have it,” he answered. 
‘I should be so happy. to embrace my davs' 
said she, “Felix, I’ ask to soe her.” 
“You have seen her and spoken to her,” sail 
Felix. : 
“J!” excl .imed the countess. : 
“Yos, you have spoken to her and your heart did 
not reveal the secret. The voice of nature didi net 
whisper the truth to you. You'see clearly tbat you 
are no mother.” 
“Saw her! Spoken to her ?’’ said the couut?ss, 
trying to remember. ‘‘ Where? When?” 
* Not later than yesterd.y,” replied Felix, * 
this very Court of Versailles, whence I drove’ 
wretch who called himself Wer father. And »o¥ 
you know why, I say take my life and savo Grs- 
ton’s.”’ # 
“A young girl who—received a bouquet?” stam~ 
mored the countess. 
“The same,” replied Felix. AD 
The countess uttered's terrible cry—a cry of horror 
and despair. 
“+ What is the matter ?” asked Felix, 
““No—no,” replied the countess, in bewildermcn 
“Tt cannot be! Is itlong since yousawher?” 
“'To-night, after leaving Versailles,’ said Velix 
“T took her back to the convent,”’ 
“Since then ?”’ cried.the countess. 
«*T havo not seen her,” 


tte 


‘Woe! wos! woe!” cried? the countess, -triding 
toand fro, 
* Your mind is wardering,’ said Felix, sternly. 


What is the matter with you 2?” 

“She is dead, and I baye. kijled, her!” said tha 
countess, wildly, 

‘* You aremad!”’ exclaimed Felix. 

“Would to Heaven [had! lost my reason !* cj! 
tlie couutess, “ Would’to Henven I could stifle the 
voice that cries in’ my ear, ‘Woman without piry, 
mother without heart, thon hast'slain thy danehter!” 
Then melting into tears she'moaned out: “ Oh, my 
daughter! my daughtér!” 

“ What motive compelled you' to do tho deed?’ 
asked Felix, who scarce believed thehorror. 

“T was-‘ambitious,” replied the countess, “T 
thought her my rival; I hated her; an obstacle, I 
crushed her.” 

Can it be true ?” erted Felix, almost paralysed 
with horror, 

* Accursed ambition!” criedthe countess, “ With 
what supreme pleasure could I trea! it under foot 
only to feel a daughter’s lips upon my brow. Per- 
haps there is time to save her yet. But I feel 
strangely—my throat is on fire. There—take this,’ 
she said, giving: hima blank warrant, “The kin 
has signed it.’’ 

“Qh!” cried Felix. “I-have but to write tho 
name of Gaston in this blank’space, and he is saved.’ 

“Yes,” ssid the countess. “Fly! fly !” 

But Oount De la Toar stopped Felix as he was 
going away, ‘They were looking at each other 
anxiously when Marguerite, the subject of their 
thoughts, made her appearance. 

The countess gazed upon the girl with an ex»re 
sion of feverish joy mingled with surprise. 

“ My datghte: !” cried Felix, opening his q:1us, 

“But Bertini’s bonquet—the ppisoned fowers— 
where are they ?” murmured the countess, 

“Are here,” said the count, pointing to the 
bouquet the countesgs,had thrown on the. sofa. 

“Then I am the victim, of my,own contriranco,’ 
sai‘i the countess. “ Thanks for saving my. child by 
giving me death,” 

“T don’t understand,” said the caunt. 

“Tam too weak now for-explanations,” mrrmured 
the-countesss ‘‘lamdying, Captain Logarie will 
one day tell you-all, Torgive me for all tivo evil [ 
have done you,”’ 

“ What is going on here?” cried Margnorite, cis- 
tressed and bewildered. 

“A terrible thing, my child,’ answered Felix, 
looking at the countess. “ Death.” 

“ Mademoiselle,’’ said the countess, gently, “ you 
love Captain Gaston De Belleville. He hasrun a 


great risk, but he is safe now, and he loves you. 
What tortures I suffer,’ she murmured to herself, 
** My. blood, is in flames. 
without her kiss, 





All is over—I shail dis 
That is the worst agony of all.” 
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“ Marguerite,” said Felix, gently, “you owe your 
lover’s Jife to the countess—go and kiss her.”’ 

* Doar, dear child,” said the countess, pressing her 
to her heart. “Ah, it seems as if Heaven’s pardon 
were descending on my head, If I had a daughter, 
beautiful and pure as you are, she would be there, 
like you, kneeling at my feet. Pray for me as my 
daug!iter would have prayed for me. 
petition, my child—my—my—darling—pray for 
me.” 

With these words she sank down, and her erring 
spirit passed away from the lovely body which had 
enshrined it. 

“Sh» ruined my life,” thonght the count. “ But 
I forgive her, To-morrow to the war. He who seeks 
death finds it easily.” 

“My child,” said Felix, taking Marguerite’s hand, 
‘pray for the poor sinner who, having no mother’s 
love to guide her, lost her way in the darkness, and 
only found it at the hour when her journey ended.” 

The funeral of the unhappy countess was simple 
and private, 

In after years the place of her repose was marked 
only by a slab of white marble recording her name 


It is my dying | 





and age. 

The Count De la Tour did not find the death he 
sought on the battle-field, but lived many years a 
distinguished soldier, but a most unhappy man. | 

Fel'x Lorraine, his daughter, and her hushand 
settled near Saverne on an estate Felix had inherited | 
from his father, and there led useful and happy lives, 
never desiring to emerge from their retirement or to 
breathe, even for a day, the poisonous atmosphere of 
the court. 

Felix lived to see the fortress-prison where fifteen 
gears of his life had been passed stormed and de- 
atroyed by the people. 

THE END. 





HIS EVIL GE 
OHAPTER nee 


Tur article in the Magazine concluded as follows : 

**Thet he had never been allowed to hear even of 
the existence of his grandfather; that he had no 
iden where or how he had 1 ved, or when he had 
died. Secondly, that when he did at last learn 
something of his future prospects, the only part of 
the condition he was allowed to know was, that every- 
thing would be immediately forfeited by any move- 
ment or attempt on his part to inquire into what 
was obviously intended that he was not to know, 
until he had arrived at a certain time of life; in 
abiding by which, if not an absolute proof of sanity, 
he certainly exhibited a degree of trustful patience 
and common-sense of no ordinary quality. But 
what could his attorneys and his counsel have been 
about ? 


NIUS. 


verse, of which he had left volumes upon volumes of 
manuscript behind him, and watching the passing 


| trains, to every one of which he made a point of 
| rushing to the end of his little lawn, and saluting 


with his handkerchief tie | as a flag upon his walking- 
stick, His greatest delight was to gain an admission 
into the asylum itself, as he sometimes did, through 
the principal doctor of that establishment, who was 
his dearest friend, and there play long whist with 
some of the inmates, with many of whom he was 
most intimately acquainted. nS 

“It further transpired that the two witnesses to the 
signature of the will in question were inmates of Han- 
well at the time they had attested it, though both 
were since recovered, and again at large. 


“It was perfectly true that when the humour’ 


seized him this (to put it in its mildest form) eccen- 
tric character would occasionally go, with his faith- 
ful servant attending him, up to London, and pay 
visits amongst his few friends, like anyone else. On 
this point Messrs. Wiley and McKraft, though now 
antagonists and at daggers drawn upon any other 
question, were ready to agree with a marvellous 
unanimity, and to swear to any amount that their 
ancient client was as competent to make a will or 
excute any other important deed as any individual 
in the world. 

* Again and again on both sides dil they do their 
best to sliufile off the ground on which they found 


| themselves tnus unwillingly compelled to fight out 


their battle, and shift the trial back again to the 
original point of dispute—as to whether Mr, Lam- 
bard has or has not complied to the letter with the 
strange and unusual conditions on which his title to 
the inheritance of his forefathers was alleged to de- 
pend; but happily for justice in vain. 

‘*'l'ue absurd, and we have no hesitation in addirg, 
insane will was upset by the special jury, and most 
heartily do we congratulate the young squire of 
Kraxte! Manor upon being thus firmly reinstated in 
his property, with tho far less assailable title than 
that under which he has hitherto enjoyed it—that of 
being the heir-at-law of his grandfather, who has 
been pronounced by a British jury to have died 
intestate. 

“ Having, in this extra notice of so extraordinary 
a story, alrendy far exceeded all recognition of the 
limits which are ordinarily devoted to a subject of 
this kind, we have neither space nor inclination to 
trespass further on the patience of our readers’ 
attention, at least, to moralise upon, or draw any 
further deductions from, this complicated, and in 
some respects, though it may be no business of ours 
more pointedly to allude to that subject, disgrace- 
fully-managed affair, than by merely asking asimple 
question, 

** Now that young Mr. Lambard has been estab- 
lished beyond all further doubt in the possession of 
his legally-inherited property, about which, if all 
those about him had been honest, there ought to 





“I: must be borne in mind that Messrs. Wiley 
and McKraft, now singularly enough the rival 
attorneys in this great case, were in former days 
partners in business, and it was in that respectable 
house that that will must have been originally 
drawn for the old gentleman, who had all bis life 
been a client of theirs. 

“But with a wholesome fear of legal damages for 
defamation before our eyes, we feel that we are 
treading upon delicate ground, and so hastening 
back to our original narrative, have only to record 
that three very straightforward witnesses were, upon 
the very feasible suggestion of the defendant him- 
self, found without much difficulty, though they had 
never been even thought of by either side, upon 
whose simple evidence it was most satisfactorily 
proved that although the old gentleman had never 
up to the last been actually shut up or officially de. 
clared to be @ lunatic, ho had for the last twenty- 
years of his life—a period which ran back far anterior 
tothe date of the said will—entirely dropped all 
communication with any of his relations, 

** His own son, the late general, though in com- 
mand of » regiment, he persisted in declaring to be 
mad, and had more than once commenced measures 
for putting him under restraint. Nothing would 


have been no doubt at all—when all the motley 
crew of witnesses, eminent practitioners, quacks, 
lawyers, special jurymen, come for the settlement of 
their expenses, we should like to ask, Who is to 
pay P’”’ 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


I TooK an opportunity of ssking Lambard one 
day when | was down with him at his place, and we 
were talking over the trial, apropos to the arrival of 
the next number of the Magazine from which I 
selected the article quoted—how it was that his best 
friend and ally, Taraxacum, had not been sought 
out and subpouaed by either side as an important 
witness.” 

To tell the truth,I had been not a little disap- 
pointed at not seeing that queer character of whom 
I had heard so much, and whom, next to the Profes- 
sor, I had looked forward to meeting with immense 
curiosity and interest. 

* It was not for want of trying for him,’”’ answered 
Lambard, “Did you not see him again and again 
advertised for, some two or three months since in 
the second column of the “ Times ?” 





induce him to go near his own establishment, Krax- 


ted Manor, though he refused to let it or to disiniss | 


his estublishment. But he had taken a great fanc 
to a small place close upon the Great Western Rail- 
way, and almost exactly opposite the well-known 
county asylum at Hanwell. There he had established 
himself, having, by his own particular desire an 
arrangement, put himself under the regular surveil- 
lance of a most respectable, elderly-married couple, 
who acted to all intents and purposes as his regular 
keepers, id 
‘There he seems to have lived in great content. 
ment and real happiness, dividing his time, as de- 


I heard a revort some time since that he had gone 
over to America, and my lawyer, Wyley, informed 
| me, one morning while the trigl was going on, that 


Y | there was such a name, which was not a common 


| one, mentioned by some newspaper correspondent as 

holding the commission of major, I think he said, in 
' the Southern army, but that he knew no more than 
| that of him,” 

I have, I am aware, more than once in the course 
of these pages disclaimed all intention of putting my 
humble self forward, 

I catch myseli, however, as I draw nearer to my 

| wind-up, more often tempted to infringe upon that 


posed by these faithful retainers, in putting the 
| leading articles in the morning papers into comic 


well-intentioned retirement; but here it is merely to 
mention that I have another intimate friend, whose 
name, as you will only hear of him just before we 
take leave of one another only for a minute, it is 
not worth while mentioning, 

He is passionately devoted to music, and performs 
very creditably on the piano. He occupies the rooms 
on the ground floor beneath my own, and I should 
perhaps enjoy and appreciate his music more than I 
do if he could only be prevailed upon to alter his 
usual hours of practice, which, commencing at about 
eleven P.M., generally continue until from half-past 
two to three A.M, every night, or rather morning, 
Sundays included. 

One particular night he had been to the Opera, and 
had not commenced his practice until rather later 
than usual, and then he went to work at one peculiar 
air, over and over and over again, until I thought I 
should have really gone distracted—now slowly and 
softly, now fortissimo, then singing it, then whistling 
it with slight variations, but always the same tune 
which he set running in my head, as I could only 
suppose it must be doing in his own, until at last [ 
was driven to jump out of my warm bed, and, run- 
ning down to his door, entreated him for pity’s sake 
to desist, 

He was a good-natured fellow, and only begging 
me to listen while he should only once more play 
through the most lively new air that ever was com- 
posed by mortal] man, then complied with my request, 
and let me get back to my bed with some chance of 
sleep. 

Even then, as he was himself undressing, I could 
hear him humming over the same air, until I began 
positively to loathe every note of it, 

Next morning, while I was at breakfast, my musi- 
cal friend looked in under the pretence I believe of 
apologising, but really, as I could see, to elicit my 
praise for last night’s performance, 

While he was even talking to me he was still men- 
tally enjoying the air which had thus taken posses- 
sion of him, as I could perceive by the imaginary 
piano accompaniment which his fingers were 
executing the whole time upon the edge of my 
table. 

“ Is it not a most wonderful air ?”’ he asked, ‘‘ there 
is something so excruciatingly captivating, so en- 
tirely new about it.’”” 

“ New—it is not,” I replied, perhaps rather testily, 
“ for Ihave heard my friend Frank Lambard whistle, 
and sing it too, a hundred times.” 

“ Your friend, Frank Lambard, is no doubt a very 
wonderful fellow ; but, as it happens, that tune came 
out for the first time, entirely new, last night at the 
Opera. I never in my life before witnessed anything 
like the furore with which it was received. The 
whole house was crammed, and rose like one man 
from pit to gallery in a frenzy of enthusiasm. I 
never, I say, saw or heard of anything like the recep- 
tion the new prima donna received, and genuine too, 
mainly upon the strength of that song alone. Four 
times was it encored, and each time she seemed to 
put more power and excitement into her execution 
than the last, She is a very handsome woman, is 
the star of the season, the bella Giuletta, though 
rather past her quite premiére jeunesse. I must 
positively have a stall this season, if I have to seil 
my last shirt studs to pay for it; for there has been 
nothing like Giuletta Sottonebbia here for years, As 
to your friend Frank Lambard, indeed, to look at him 
he is just the sort of the fellow that I should have 
imagined could never know one tune from another— 
conldn’t find out the difference between ‘God save 
the Queen’ from ‘ Jim Crow.’ ”” 

Aud he departed to his office in high dudgeon— 
though not, by the way, before he had had another 
half-hour’s performance of the new tune upon his 
piano below, 

He was quite borne out, however, as to the rage 
with which that tune, new or old as might be, within 
even a few days, seemed to be taken up by the public 
in the same way as by himself, 

On one particular morning every street-boy—as if 
by concerted arrangement—was whistling or sing- 
ing that tune at the top of his voice ; there was not 
an organ or German band which was not playing 
it. 

You might hear it in-the most select Belgrave 
Square concerts—were each artiste was engaged at 
twenty guineas a song : or if you preferred the more 
general, though less refined, atmosphere of the 
Cider Cellars, or even, as I was told, at every penny- 
gaff in St. Giles’s, where it was nightly applauded 
and encored with the same enthusiasm. 

Every volunteer regiment marched out to that 
same spirit-stirring air; every quadrille band brought 
it in again half a dozen times Over at the same ball, 
into their Lancers, medleys, and every other kind of 
dance-music, 
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From the highest to the lowest, every one you 
met was singing, whistling, or playing it—those who 
could not reproduce it in any of those forms, was 
talking about that wonderful new tune; and yet I 
still stuck to my assertion that I had heard my friend 
Frank Lambard whistle it over hundreds of times, 
months before—whenever he was considering any- 
thing earnestly, or more particularly if anything had 
occurred to bother him. 

Before the end of that season—almost before the 
popularity of that wonderful new tune had begun to 
pass off—an additional interest arose in connection 
with it, which set the whole town again frantic with 
excitement and delight. 

The magnificent new prima donna one fine morn- 
ing eloped with a married man, who had deserted his 
own wife, and started off taking with him all her 
jewellery, and all the remains of her private fortune 
which he had not already dissipated, 

They were said to have gone straight off for Cali- 
fornia, or Vancouver’s Island—or somewhere in those 
directions, 

There were, of course, all sorts of reports and 
different stories about the hero of this delicious piece 
of scandal. 

At every club in London there were, at least, a 
dozen members, each of whom had the very best 
possible authority for knowing all about it,and each 
would insist upen giving a totally different version 
of the particulars, all talking at the same time ; and 
yet no two people could even agree as to the party’s 
right name. 

No one seemed to know anything about him per- 
sonally, except one fact upon which all were agreed, 
and that was—that he was a dwarf, the most ill- 
conditioned, malignant specimen of humanity in 
London, 

Lambard, who happened to be up in town, came in 
in immense spirits about it. 

“ You have heard of this last escapade of Gorles’,” 
he said. ‘Thank Heaven! the country in general, 
and I myself in particular, will be henceforth for 
ever rid of that little demon. I feel that I can go 
now and make the acquaintance of his wife whom 
he has so basely deserted, she is my nearest relation 
you know, and I feel that I ought to do something 
for her, for they say she is left in positive destitution. 
Do you think I ought to introduce myself by writing 
to congratulate her?’’ 

I declined to give any advice on sy delicate a 
question, 

Frank was in one of his rattling humours and so 
ran on. 

“Fancy that woman, you know of course that she 
is his old flame, that used to be at Florence. I trust 
she will lead the wicked beggar a precious life of 
it! The only possible motive that I can conceive for 
the extraordinary step she has taken is a concentra- 
tion of the most dire revenge ; or why on earth 
should any woman, who at her age has made the 
most successful début on the stage that is remem- 
bered for years, fling herself, and every chance away, 
upon a deformed little monster, who so many years 
ago had not only basely deserted but publicly insulted 
her ? 

‘The force of mesmeric affinity between two per- 
sons is sometimes unbounded, and beyond all concep- 
tion inexplicable, but my solution to the riddle, 
perhaps because I hope it, is a hidden motive of 
vengeance—vengeance most dire !” 

My musical friend from beneath had dropped in, 
and begging to differ, though not quite in the same 
contemptuous tones with which he had, on a former 
occasion, treated Lambard’s opinion behind his back, 
offered his particular views of the matter, which 
were unfortunately interrupted by the loud grunts of 
8 barrel organ in the street below, playing—as he 
was now pleased to call it—that cursed stale tune, 
which not six weeks before had driven him into such 
ecstacies of delight, 

“ It never somehow has grown stale to me, thongh 
I have known it these twelve years,’’ remarked 
Lambard, innocently, “and knew the German gen- 
tleman very well who originally composed it.’’ 

My musical friend either did not, or pretended not 
to hear the remark, but reverting to the original 
topic of our conversation, favoured us with the pbilo- 
sophic generalism, that it was after all in vain seek- 
ing after motives in women, since there was no sort 
of accounting for any of the tastes which that sex 
will show, or what they will do in the case of love or 
matrimony. 

“ Nor the other sex either,” I might with reason 
have added to the above axiom, if I could only have 
been clairvoyant enough to have foreseen, or even 
dreamt, that within that day six months, Frank 
Lambard would, in spite of all remonstrances of his 
mother and other relations, and the most plain-spoken 
representations of his best friends, have actually 





married his own cousin, Mrs. Gorles, or Miss Duffa, 
which name and style the lady had again resumed 
after having by the kind assistance of the learned 
and Right Honourable Sir. J. P. Wilde, found herself 
legally released, having, without the slightest blemish 
on her own character, obtained her divorce from her 
disreputable husband, Melchior Gorles. 

It was a strange step to take on Frank’s part there 
is no denying, and yet when I went down to pay them 
& visit at Kraxted Manor nothing could exceed the 
happiness and pride with which be seemed to have 
taken a fresh start in life as a married man, 

The lady, though no longer very young, is strik- 
ingly handsome, perhaps more so,I should fancy, 
than when a girl, with an open-hearted, pleasant 
style of manuer, and highly accomplished. 

Lambard himself one evening, as we were sitting 
over the fire in his snug smoking-room, gave me a 
most singular supplemeutary reason for the choice he 
had made, 

“ When I went that time to see if I could do any- 
thing for poor Carry in her distress, I found that I 
had marked her before, in church, and in the park, 
and other places, without having a notion that she 
was my own consin, or who she was. | had admired 
her immensely, and bought that picture that naugs 
up there over the mantelpiece, because I fancied it 
was like my unknown beauty, 

** When I[ at last found out who she was, and came 
to know her, I very soon felt sure that she would 
make just the wife to suit me in a thousand ways; 
but what really clenched the matter was, I found 
that those rascally lawyers of hers, or rather her 
late husband’s, were preparing to move for a new trial 
against my property, on the ground of misdirection 
on the part of the judge; and as Carry would come 
in for the place if they succeeded in ousting me, even 
if she hadn’t suited me to a T in every other respect, 
I think I would still have done what I have done, for 
the mere pleasuie of selling them. And between our- 
selves, I will give you my honour, that though she 
was married all those years to that little wretch, of 
whom, even now more than ever, I feel that I hardly 
bear to think, let alone talk about, that she was never 
anything t» him but his wife in name only. 

“The poor girl was left an orphan without a single 
friend in the world, and only too glad of any chance 
of escape from au old brute of a governess, who led 
her a most awful life, she rashly consented to take a 
husband whom she had never seen, but in whose 
eyes her ten thousand pounds, besides the chances 
of supplanting myself in my property here at Kraxted, 
which were represented, and, indeed, fully believed 
in by his scoundrel of a relation, old McKraft, to be 
a perfect certainty, were her main and principal at- 
tractions. 

** My poor father had, as her guardian, taken good 
care to tie up her fortune securely in her own power— 
leaving it to herself, however, to. make a settlement 
on her husband for his life, if after marriage she 
should think fit to do so; of this precaution Gorles, 
it seems, was not fully aware until the very morn- 
ing of their marriage—but fell into a most fearful 
rage at the discovery, and spoke and behaved most 
atrociously even before they had arrived at Dowr, 
whither they had set out to spend their honey- 
moon. 

“Intensely disgusted at his disgraceful language 
and conduct, and being a high-spirited girl as she 
was, she offered him, in so many words, to sign an 
agreement of separation that very day—by which 
she was to make over to him two-thirds of her for- 
tune, on condition that they should at once arrange 
to live together as strangers only, in the same 
ménage, aud never as man and wife. 

“He was mean enough to accept the settlement 
thus proposed; and though they travelled together, 
and continued—when they returned to England—to 
live ostensibly under the same roof, she kept him 
from first to last strictly to his compact. 

“Ido not much care who believes this or not—I 
am satisfied,’’ continued Frank Lambard after a few 
more whiffs of his cigar; ‘‘J am perfectly happy, 
and as long as I am so, and quite contented with 
what better luck than usual has at last brought me, 
I cannot see what possible business it can be of any 
one else in the world,” 


THE END, 





“ Tue Good Resolve ” is the title of a new picture 
by Mr. Millais, which illustrates an old-fashioned 
Scottish custom; a peasant girl—the figure is life 
size—standing before us with upraised face and 
serious expression, sedately determining to keep a 
resolution suggested or confirmed by consultation of 
the Bible, leaves of which she is deliberately turning 
down. 





BE SOMETHING. 





Ir is the duty of everyone to take some active part 
as actor on the stage of life. Some scem to think: 
they can vegetate, as it were, without being any- 
thing in particular. Man was not made to rust out 
his life. It is expected he should “act well his 
part.” He must be something. He has a work to 
perform, which it is his duty to attend to. 

We are not placed here tu grow up, pss through 
the various stages of life, and then die, without hay- 
ing done anything for the benefit of the human race. 
It is a principle in the creed of the Mahometans that 
everyone should have a trade. 

No Christian doctrine could be better than that, 
Ts a man to be bronght up in idleness? Is he to 
live upon the wealth which his ancestors have ae- 
quired by frugal industry ? Is heplaced here to pasa 
through life like an automaton? Has he nothing to 
perform as a citizen of the world ? 

A man who does nothing is useless to his country 
as an inhabitant. A man who does nothing is a mere 
cipher. He does not fulfil the obligations for which 
he was sent into the world, and when he dics, ho 
has not finished the work that was given him to de 
He is a mere blank in creation. 

Sone are born with riches and honours upon their 
heads. But does it follow that they have nothing to 
do in their career through life? There is a certain 
duty for everyoue to perform. Be something! Don’t 
live like a hermitand die unregretted. 

See that young man—no matter what are his cir- 
cumstances, if he has no particular business to 
pursue, he will not accomplish much. Perhaps be 
has a father abundantly able to support him. 
Perhaps that father has laboured hard to obtain a 
competence that is suflicient for his sons to live in 
idleness. 

Can they go abroad with any degree of self-com- 
placency, squandering away the money which their 
fathers have earned by hard labour? No one whe 
has the proper feelings of a citizen, who wishes te 
be ranked among the useful members of society, 
would live such a life. 

Be something! Don’t bea drone. You may rely 
upon your present possessions, or on your future 
prospects ; but these riches mey fly away, or other 
hopes may be blighted, and if vou have no place of 
your own, insuch a case, ten to one you will find 
your path beset with thorns. Want may come upon 
you before you are aware of it, and having no 
profession, you find yourself in anything but an 
enviable condition. It is, therefore, important that 
youshould be something! Don't depend upon Fortune, 
for she is a fickle support, who often fails whea you 
lean upon her with the greatest confidence. Trust 
to your own exertions. 

Be something! Pursue that vocation for which 
you are fitted by nature; pursue it faithfully aud 
diligently. You have a part to act, and the honour 
in performing that part depends upon yourself. It 
is sickening to see a parcel of idle boys hanging 
around a father, spending the money which he has 


earned by his industry, without attempting to de 


anything for themselves. ‘ Be Something” should 
be their motto. Every one is capable of learning 
some “art, trade or mystery,” and can earn a 
competence for himself. He should be something, 
and not bring down the grey hairs of his father to 
the grave. He should learn to depend upon himself. 
Idle boys, living upon a parent without any profession 
or employment, are not qualified for good members. 
of society. And we regret to say that it is too often 
tl.e case that it is the parents’ fault that they are 
thus brought up. They should be taught to be 
something—to know how to provide for themselves 
in case of necessity, and to act well their part thoy 
will reap the honour which therein lies, 








THE QuvEEN has been graciously pleased to appoinS 
the Earl of Coventry to be Captain of the Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen at Arms, in the room of the late Ear} 
of Shrewsbury. 


Tue Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Horatio Powys, 
late Bishop of Sodor and Man, died at Bournemouth 
the other day, after a protracted illness. Dr. Powys 
was the third son of the second Lord Lilford, ané 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was rector of Warrington from 1831 to 1854, when 
he was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and Man, and 
resigned that see only a few months since. 
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GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED IN RAGE. 
> 
CHAPTER XXTI. 


Tux two young girls walked out of the lodge and 

und themselves in a thicket of stunt:d trees. that, 
b cause they were higher than her head, prevented 
Gloria from beholding o.e of the most magnificent 
and stupendous landscapes in thecountry. 

A few steps farther, however, brought them out 
upon the private ro.d that led up to the house. It 
was a road so utterly neglected that the thicket of 
celars 0 each side nearly met in the middle, and 
would have prevented any other than a foot-pis- 
senger from passing along it. 

"his road led upwards all the way to a thickly- 
w oded knoll, on the summit of which, quite burie! 
in pine trees, stood the old gray stone building, 
with its heavy oaken doors and heavy oxken-shut- 
tered windows, These were all wide open to the 
sun and air now, 

Were you here when your grandmother—I 
your auntie —left the house?” inquired 
. 18 they approached the stone portico leading 
to the door.” 
No—oh, dear no! I never lived here. I always 
wanted to, though,” replied the girl. 
me and stay with me, then, for awhile, for I 
| like very much to have you.” 
nd oh, how I should like to come!” 
d you would not be afrai i of the ghosts 2?” 
»! I don’t believe in them! I wishI could! 
d rather see a ghost—if such a being exists— 
nything else in the world. That is the reasun 
T want to live in this house—to watch and wait 
y in lonesome rooms, and lay awake all night 
1 of seeing» ghost, And if there is any 
varicniarly evil haunted room in the house, that’is 

e [should wish to sleep in.” 

You shall be accommodated,” said Glori », With a 
, as she went up the movss-grown steps to the 
vide-open door. 

\ corresponding door at the back of the hall stood, 

wide open, giviig a vista through the spacious 

at was paved with flagstones of gray rock, and 

ed with rude benches of oak, and mats of 
) “Ss. 

road stairease ascended from'the middle of the 

, and near each side of ‘the foot of this stair 
were broai, open chimneys, in which great fires 
hwood blazed, at once clearing the atmosphere 
iting the place. 
neither the brilliant sunshine, pouring in 

h the open doors, nor the genial fire flaming 
up the chimneys, could dispel a certain air of gloom 
that pervaded the house, depressing all who were 

In 26, 
nner doors—two on each side—were also 
giving views of large lofty rooms, all with 
tone floors and bare, stone walls, and rude, 
noak chairs and tables. No carpets, no ecur- 
no pictures, varied the coarse monotony of 
vupect. 
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Livid Lindsay came out from one of the rooms, 

sceing Gloria, exclaimed ; 

“You here! I bad hoped to have had things in 

better order before letting you see the old 
But, how are you? I hope you slept well 
réfreshed,” 
Phanks. Yes,’to all your questions, And now 
I wish te goall over the house,” said Gloria. 
In ite present condition it is fit for nothing but 
or store-house. The more I see of it the more 
wily Lean conceive of the savage nature of the men 
rho built and lived in it; and the more I wonder at 
purchase by sueha man as tie late Count Dela 
Vera. But the mountains sre snpposed to be rich in 
ral wealth for any who have uo:ey and enter- 
enouch to work them.” 
le the two spoke together Mrs. Brent and one 
r nephews came into the front room, 
Well, honey, you see as soon as [ righted up the 
ho Licltas if I onght to come here and see if I 
could be useful; but I felt most afraid to come up 
hat lonesome road by myself,and wmaybe I mightn’t 
ot bere, after all, if young Jim hadn’t come along 
w a quarter of mutton for the larder, and I just 
made him s op aud bear me company,” she snid, as 
sho went to one of ‘the fires and began to warm her 
hards,. 

‘Are the rooms upstairs as bad or worse than 
these ?”’ inquired Gloria, after she had inspected all 
on tho lower fleor, 

“Oh, they are better. Come up and see them, 
honey. The bedroomssare all good, and the beds are 
well preserved. You see, honey, the place has not 





been so badly neglected as you might think. I have 
dove something to earn my salary, with some help, 
and had the place opened and aired,and fires made 
in the bedrooms to dry the dampness,” said Mrs. 

Brent, as she led the wap up the broad staircase, 

* Well, except that these chambers are drier and 
cleaner, they bave mot much to boast of beyond the 
rooms below, The whole house is awfully gloomy. 
One does not need toseea ghost here. One frels 
that if is baunted,’’ said Gloria, shuddering, as she 
completed her inspection of the upper rooms. 

“Yes, honey, even in the daytime, with the 
blessed sunshine shining in at all the open windows, 
and people goingup and down, Then just think 
what it must have teen at night, with no one but 
mny lone self up here and an old man and woman in 
the kitchen downstairs—after what I had seen and 
heard, too,” muttered the old lady, turning pale, 

“You? Is it possible, Mrs. Brent, tha: there can 
be any foundation for those absurd stories circulated 
among the superstitions people, and that you your- 
self have bad any cause to credit them ?” inquired 
Gloria, in great surprise, 

“ Now, see here, honey, I put it to yourself. What 
did you say yourself just'now? ‘“Oue feels that it 
is haunted.’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes, by the memory of all the stories of mad 
orgies und atrocious deeds that we have heard of the 
furious old Gry phyns who used to live here, aud—the 
curse that fell upon them. The air is full 6f male- 

ictions! Hfuuuted ‘by these, Mrs. Brent. Spirits 
terrible enough to daunt the brivest, yet not vi¥ibie 
ghosts,” seid the young lady. 

«That which I saw and ‘lveard I saw and henrd,”’ 
solemnly answered the housekeeper, sinking down 
in an old, green, @hintz covered arm-chair on one 
sie of the fire that had been ‘kindled in owe of thie 
bedrooms. 

“ What was it, Mes. Brent?’’ inquired Gloria, 
her curiosity getting’the better of her discretion as 
she drew a chair tothe side ‘of theold lady and 
seated hersel!. 

“It was'that whieh drove me out of this large, 
once comfortable and convenient ‘house, to take 
refuge in that rough, deserted purter’s lodge at the 
gate, and has prevente:: me from ever coming back 
here except in broad :daylight, and with plenty of 
people to keep me company.” 

“But what was it, then, Mrs. Brent ?”’ 

‘‘ Nor was that the only time I saw and heard 
what was not of this world! No, nor of Heaven 
eitber! Noram/'I the only one who hag s-en and 
heard things ebout this place enough to raise the 
hairand curdle the blood of the boldest manin the 
country.” 

“Oh, but you have not told me yet what has been 
seen and heard about this haunted spot tostrike such 
terror into the hearts of meu,” said Gloria, beginning 
to be infected by the superstitious fears of her com- 
panion, 

« An evil spirit from the pit, and those he brings 
with him,” muttered the housekeeper, in a low 
voice. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Gloria, in hushed 
tones. 

“The Isst master of Gryphynshold—old Dyvyd 
Gryphyn. He whose life was the wickedest of al! 
the wicked ones that ha: gone before him. He who 
turned his young wife, or sweetheart—no one knows 
which she was—out of doors in the middle of a 
bitter cold January night to ‘perish of cold, as she 
did, on the mountain side. He who that next day 
was killei in a wicked duel, and whose bo y lies 
buried in the unconsecrated earth of the family 
burial ground—for they were all infidels, «an 
wouldn’t let a minister of the Gospel-come on the 
premises. Ie itis whose spirit vannet ‘rst in the 
grave, or tarry even with his fellow-imps in the pit, 
bat walks continusxlly up and down through house 
and rhicket in the darkness of the darkest hours in 
the night.”’ 

“And you have seen him?” questioned Gloria, 
with incredulous astonishment. 

“T was the first to see and bear him after his being 
killed in the duel, ‘It was no drexsm, ma'am, it was 
no delusion, though you lookas if you tho ight so. 
It wis late at night—the night after tht poor young 
creature had been torn from her bed and turned ont 
to die of cold on the mountain. It wasa still, cold 
freezi g uight—one of those silent, bitter wiuter 
nights when the frost seems to steal into the very 
marrow of your bones, Twas sitting by the tig fir 
in the front hall, waiting for the master to come 
home so that I could let him in. Thad sent all the 
servants to bed, because they were tired with their 
work, poor things, and, besides, they woul have to 
get up so early in the morning that they could not 
afford to lose their rest Well. I was sitting tnere 
before the tire, with my knees roasting and my back 
freezing, and notasound to be heard all over the 





house, not evena cricket or a mouse, I don't kuow 





which was the most awful, the stillucss or the cold, 
Suddenly vs 

“Well, suddenly what?” eagerly . demanded 
Gloria, seeing that. the old lady paused longer than 
necessary. 

“Suddenly there came on the stillness a violent 
rush, as a gust of wind, that. forced the front door 
open, I jumped up in a panic, but dropped down 
again; for there stood the master, pale as a corpse, 
with aghastly wound on his temple, from which tho 
blood was slowly trickling down his cheek. He did 
not stop a moment, but glaring at me, strode down 
the hall, and up the staircase, and disappeared at the 
top.” 

“Good Heavens !’’ 

“JT was a strong woman at that time, but I came 
near swooning, for I thought it was the master him- 
selfin the flesh, and that he had got bis death- 
wound somehow. Butsoon rallying myself I got up 
and shut the front door, and bolted and barred it. 
The night was ‘just as still ind breathless as it had 
been*before Dyvyd Gryphyn rushed in with that 
furious wind. After I had fastened the door I ‘went 
up ‘to the:rvom‘over the kitchen in the back buil:!- 
ing, and waked up old Tubal, 'who-was'theu the only 
man-servant about the house. 

«Tubal ’ I sdid, ‘rise and dréss quickly. Your 
master has jast come Home datigerously wounded.’ 
Perhaps I ought then to have gone directiy to the 
assistance of the supposed wounded man, bat some- 
how I felt afraid to go alone. Old Tubal, who bad 
been too much accustomed to scenes of violence and 
their results in that house to be very much shocked 
at what I told him, merely grun ted forth: 

“ «t's nothing more’n what'I expected,’ and then 
hastened to dress himself and follow me to his 
master’s room. Well, when we got there~—’’ 

“Yes, when you got there?” eagerly exclaimed 
Gloria,who would bardly let-the old lady pause for 
breath, 

“There was no master to'be seen! Nosign of a 
master. We looked through some of the nearer 
rooms, but without finding him, Then we sat down 
in hie room and waited, thinking that he might have 
gone somewhere about the house, and would be back 
soon. We waited and waited, until at length I be- 
came alarmed ; for J thought he might have fainted 
from loss of blood in some other part of the house. 
Tnen old Tubal and myself recommenced our search 
and went into every room, closet: and passage of tue 
house from the attic to the cellar, but without find- 
ing any trace of Dyvyd Gryphyn.” 

“ And was he never found ?”’ inquired Gloria, ina 
tone of awe. 

“ Yes, honey, his body had been found twenty 
miles away, hours before his spirit appeared to me 
in the hall, At sunrise the next morning, the men 
who had found it on the dnelling ground the other 
side of Wolf’s Gap, arrived with it at the Hall here. 
There was an inquest, of course, and then the truth 
came out,”’ 

** What was the truth ?” 

“Why, it seems that on ‘the occasion of the Inst 
feast that Dyvyd Gryphyn held here when he was 
drunker than usual, he sent for his young wife, and 
matie her come down and sing for his wild com- 
panions. She had a beautiful voice. ‘Lhey were all 
mad that night. They shocked and ‘terrified the 
poor thing so that near morning ske escaped and 
fled-‘from them, and locked herself up in her room 
in a state bordering upon distraction.” 

“Yes, yes. I have heard that story before.” 

“ Well, when the man came to his senses the next 
day he rode away with his guests as far as Wolf’s 
Gap, where they all stopped to rest and drink. They 
spoke rudely of Gryphyn’s hidden beauty, and one 
man—a Colonel Murdockson—boasted of signs and 
signals that the lady had.given him the night before 
to the effect that she was ready to run away with 
him.”’ 

“ Revolting!” 

“It was as false as the father of falsehoods. Yet 
Dyvyd Gryphyn, with the furious jealousy of his 
race, believed the slander. He challenged Murdock- 
son on the spot, and the meeting was arranged to 
take place the next afternoon in the hollow below 
Wolf’s Gap.” 

Gloria shuddered, 

“The meeting was to be without seconds, and it 
was only to end in the death of one or both. When 
all was settled, Dyvyd Gryphyn set out to return 
home, arrived only at midnight, strode to his wife’s 
chamber, dragged her out of bed and thrust her out 
in the midnight storm to perish on the mountain, 
as she did, for her body was also found—though, a3 
the birds of prey had been the first to discover it, 
itvwas hardly pecogn‘ sable.” 

*T have heard that too!’’ shuddered Gloria. 

“only refer to-that in its connection with tho 
dnel, The next morning jhe leit home to fight it, 
although we, at Gryphynshold,.-bad no suspipion of 
what was afoot. And that night J waited for Lim 
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as usual when—his spectre came. Afier the inquest, 
and the verdict in accordance with the facts, the 
body of Dyvyd Gryphyn was buried out youder. 
But his spectre still haunts the place.” 

*“ What became of Murdeekson ?”’ 

“ He left the neighbourhood after the duel and 
has never been heard ofince. You see, ma’am, 
there were circumstances of horrible atrocity con- 
nected with that affairwhich I have not had the 
courage to tell you yet. Z unay-some time. Ah! 
here comes Mr, Li g 


CHAPTER XXI11. 

Davip Linpsay entered the room with a graver 
air than usual-overshatowing ‘hhisfrank countenance. 
aaa and offered him her own chair by 

e tire, 

With a gesture he-si ‘her, and signed 
that she ehould resume ther seat, while he drew 
another tothe hearth for thimeelf, seying, as he sauk 
into it: 

“ Well, I :bave*heen all over this house, from cel- 
lar to attic, and I must repeatmow from knowledge 
what I said at first from auepicion, that this place 
is no. home for any lady, and fore none for 
you.” 


“ Why ?” inquired ‘Gloria, with provoking cool- 


ness, 

“*Why? Aly oy. themnswer is in every- 
thing around :you— in*the desolation, the dreariness, 
the solitude——”’ 

“T do not wantcompany,” iuterrupted Gloria. 

“In its remoteness from all the life of the 
world———” 

“ And I do want to be very quiet,” added Gloria. 

“Tn its dilapidationand dampness.” 

“Good fires can rectify theone immediately, and 
good workmen the other in due ‘time.’ 

“ Finally, du the evil reputation of the place,” 
said the young wan, solemnly. 

** Now, David Lindsay, if you mean the rumours 
about the house being haunted, that is just what 
attracts me to it,” said Gloria, arcily. 

“It is not that idle rumoar to wuich I refer. A 
place that has been little bett:r than a stronghold 
of godless 1evellers, gamblers, drunkards, duellists, 
murderers, if all bs true that is told of them, is no 
proper home for any human being, Gloria, not 
to suy for any lady, not to say for you. It is only 
fis to be turned into a smeliing,furnace for the 
treasures of iron ore said to be hidden in the depths 
of these mountains,” gravely coucluded the young 
man. 

**Oh, then you do not believe that the house is 
haunted,’ said Gloria, good-humoredly, 

“It is haunted by the association of atrocious 


-crimes and bitter sufferings, if by no other.ghosts. 


Lady dear, I wish you would not think of living 
here,”’ he pleaded. 

**'Phe poor old plaice is in no way to‘blame for the 
evil lives of the monsters who once hived here and 
have now gone where they helong—to Pandemonium. 
I shall stay here, David Lindsay, until I shave be- 
come familiar with every part of the mountain. If I 
grow weary of the place I shall take Phil Cummings 
for a con.panion, and. one of her old uncles for an 
escort, and return. 

As Gloria said this the housekeeper, who sat be- 
tween the young pair, looked from one to the other, 
and with the bluntness that belonged to her nature 
and circumstances, exclaimed: 

“ Why, surely, if you go, Mr. Lindsay must escort 
you bimeelf,’’ 

“ Mr. Lindsay has business that will compel his re- 
turn as soon as he sees me settled in my home,’’ 
coldly replied Gloria. 

David Lindsay's fine face flushed, and then grew 


pale. 

“Well, I suppose such a big estate as yours, 
ma’am—forIam told that Grypbynshold is but a 
small portion of it, will requiren deal of attention, 
not to.say what the gentleman's own affairs may call 
for; but one would think you would have settled all 
that before you came down here, so as not to be 
separated so soon again. It seemssucha pity,’ said 
the housekeeper, sympathetieally. 

Gloria did not reply, and David Lindsay could 


ot. 

“Well, I didn’t sit down here to idle away my 
time. I must go to the linen room and see to getting 
out the things to make up the beds—though, dear 
me, when I come to think of how long they have 
been packed away in the cedar chests, I don’t be- 
lieve they will ‘be fit for use, for yellowness and 
closeness,’ said the housekeeper, getting up to leave 
the room. 

“Twill go with you,” said Gloria, rising to fol- 
low Mrs. Brent, for her sensitive ‘conscience and 
sympathetic spirit made her dread a private inter- 
view with David Lindsay almost as much as she had 


ever dreaded one with her uncle; not that sho 
thought. for one instant, that the pure-hearted and 
noble-minded young fisherman would ever, under 
any temptation, or for any reason, break his word to 
her, or take the slightest unfair advantage of his 
position towards her. 

She knew that he never would do that. She knew 
also that he would never plead for the love that she 
was unwilling to give him; that he would never in- 
voke her pity by any look or tene- expressive of the 
disappointment and humiliation, the serrow and 
distress he really suffered, and which she intuitively 
knew that he suffered. 

No, but she was afraid of herself. She could 
Sr Lindsay utterly, butshe could not trust 

erself, 

She had loved David Lindsay from their.childhood 
up; but she had never seen “‘dn love ’’ with him, or 
with any one, and she had never wishei to marry 
him, or any other; but.driven ‘by the very spite and 
stress of fate she had married bim, and immediately 
afterwards realised what a mad, fatel, irreparable 
error she had committed in uniting her fate-to that 
of one so utterly unfitted by bith, position and 
education to be her husband. 

Yet there were moments now when the memory of 
their lifelong, innocent, ¢hildish affection foreach 
other melted her heartte:tears ; when thecontempla- 
tion of his magnanimity filled her mind with ad- 
miration ; when all that.was best in her. own nature 
bridged the gulf between them, and almost impelicd 
her hands and lips andwoice to go where ‘her spirit 
had gone before. 

She was «afraid that in some such moment as 
this she should caat her arms around the neck 
of her young ‘husband, and press her lips to his. and 
say: 
“You saved me .onee from death, and onee from 
worse than that. You lovewne mere than I deserve. 
You merit all my love. I.am yourwife. Do not 
leave me!” 

She was in danger of saying this every hour—aud 
she did not wish to say it, 

Now she hurried s#fter the old heusekeeper, who 
led the way to a room at the end of the hall, fitted 
up with shelves above and drawers below, all around 
the walls. 

These were, however, empty, and two large cedar 
chests that stood in the middle of the floor seemed 
to contnin all the household linen. 

Mrs. Brent drew a key from her pocket and un- 
locked one of the chests, from which a heavy aromatic 
odour of sweet herbs and spices arose, 

“T used to take out these things and air thém 
every summer, but of late years, seeing that they 
never seemed to come inte any use, I gave updoing 
that, and just contented: myself with putting more 
dried lavender and basil in them every fall,’’ she 
said, as ahe lifted out folded sheets, fine 1s cambric, 
yellow as saffron, and filled with odour of sweet 
herbs. 

“It is no use, honey,’’ continued the housekeeper, 
“ these hexe things are not fit t- henaed ‘They will 
have to be washed and bleached iio. /shall have 
to lend yousomeof mine. They are not so fine as 
these, but they are a. deal whiter, so perlaps you will 
excuse them,” 

“T shall be very thankful for the loan of them, 
Mrs. Brent,” said the young lady. 

“Indeed you are welcome, my dear,’’ replied the 
housekeeper, who was still looking over the contents 
of the cedar chest. 

“Now, Mrs. Brent, I wish to ask you—have you 
never sleptin this house since the night that—that 
Dyvyd Gryphyn was killed ?’”’ 

‘“‘ And his ghost appeared to ushere? No, mo’am. 
Never since that night have I slept in this honse. 
The officers of the law occupied it the next day, and 
after the inquest the undertakerhad possession until 
the funeral. While that was going on I slept at my 
brother’s house. Then I had the furnivure of my 
part of the house moved down to the gate lodge, 
which was empty at that time, and I. have lived 
there ever since ; only, as I told you before, coming 
up here, in broad dayligh:t, with a number of the soer- 
vants to keep me in courage, while I had the house 
opened and aired, ‘This I have done faithfully every 
weck all the year round, ever since the last master’s 
dreadful death.” 

** And you have never scen anything to recall the 
horrors. ef that night?’ 

** Not much, ma’am, because I have always visited 
it it in:‘broad daylight, as 1 have told you.” 

* Well, now that the place is thrown open to the 
sun and air, and Mr. Lindsay and myself are here to 
take possession, and your niece Philippa anda num- 
ber of the servants, whom we shall bring in, you will 
not be afraid to join us ’” 

* You -mean to-come back and live here ?’”’ inquired 
the housekeeper, somewhat startled. 








* Yes, to come and live here. I shall want a house- 


keeper in the house to look after the servants. I 
shall also need a matron, as a protector for myself 
during the absence of Mr. Lindsay; or, to speak 
more correctly, I should say, after the departure of 
Mr, Lindsay. I would give you, for your sleeping- 
room, one of the best bed-chambers in the house, one 
next to my own, for company, and jour niece could 
sleep with you for closer company. Come, what do 
you say ?”’ 

“On, ma’am, I know not what tosay. Of course, 
I know that I must do one thing or the other. As 
long as you need a housekeeper in the house I must 
either come and live here, or else I must give up 
my situation and let some other woman take it who 
would come and live in the house. I have held the 
situation of housekeeper at Gry phynshold fur twenty- 
five years, and I don’t want to give up a post that I 
expected to live and die in; and, on the other hand, 
Iam afeared to sleep in this house.”’ 

“Well, Mrs. Brent,’ said Gloria, with more 
firmness than she had ever given herself credit for 
possessing, ‘‘ ldo not wish to hurry you. Take your 
time to decide what you will do; but let me know 
your answer before Mr. Lindsay goes away, for it 
will be necessary for me to find some matronly 
protection before his departure.’’ 

“ And, deat me, that will beso soon,” said the 
housekeeper. 

“Yes; but listen. Your years of faithful -ser- 
vice will not be forgotten. If you decide to leave 
me you shall have six months’ wages in a/ivance ; 
but if you decide to stay Iwill do anything in the 
world that I can do to make you happy.”’ 

“My dear young lady, would you let me try its 
little while before deceiving ?’’ inquired the house- 
keeper. ; 

“ How do you mean ?”’ asked Gloria. 

“let metry if lean stay here. If nothing hap- 
pens such as happened on that horrible night, why 
I might stay ‘and spend the rest of my life here; 
but if anything ofthat sort should come again, if 
it shouldn't frighten me to death on the spot, it 
would at least scare me away from the house for 
ever.” 

* Such a mightof horror is not likely to return in 


our lifetime, Isccept your terms, Mis, Brent, and 
Iam very glad to do so, I should dislike to lose 
you,”’ 


“Thanky, honey ; so should I,” replied the old 
woman, rather o's_urely. Then: ** When would 
you like me tocome in, ma’am ?” she inquired, 

* As soon as you possibly can,” 

“Well, I think Iean come to-day. As you were 
so kind as to say that you would give me a room 
next to your own I shall not need to nove the fur- 
niture from the lodge-house, as all these rooms are 
already furnished. Now, honey, I'll go down and 
see to preparing the es 

“Thanks, and—please send your nieco up to me, 
Mrs. Brent,” said Gloria, who still shrank from an 
interview with David Lindsay, 

Philippa camo dancing upstairs and into the 
room. 

“ There’s an army in the old house, and I am only 
afraid they’!l rout the ghosts!” she exclaimed. 
“Just think of it! They have all the field labourers 
—who have not much to do outside at this season of 
the year, you know—in the house, busy scrubiing, 
scouring, mopping, sweeping, dustivg, and whas 
not.” 

“Then they will get through all the soouer, for 
which I shall be very glad,” said Gloria. 

“Oh, they will get through cleaning to-night. 
And then we shall have peace for some time; for 
they can’t begin any repairs until the spring, you 
know,” 

“I don’t want any repairs. The houso is wind 
and water proof, and that is all that is necessary be- 
sides cleanliness. Fresh paint and new wall-paper 
would utterly spoil it.” 

“I think this inroad of mops and brooms and 
serubbing-brushes has spoiled it already. Oh, the 
poor ghosts! Iam sosorry forthe ghosts. Yes, and 
for myself too. I was so in hopes of seeing » ¢! ost, 
sighed Philippa, with alook of downright disajpuint- 
ment, ; 

“ Why should you wish to sce.a ghost, if sucha 
being ever exists ?” inquired Gloria. is 

“Why, oh, why? Because the apparition of a 
real ghost would be proof ‘positive of the life after 
death,’’ said Philippa, quite seriously. 

“put your Christian faith should assure you of 
that, if you have faith.” , 

“On, yes, 1 have faith, of course I have faith, 
Why, I have been confirmed, child, so of course I 
have faith; but what I want is certainty, I want to 
see a ghost who can tell me ail aboutit. The:eis 
nothing in this hum-drum world I should like so 
wellas a good, comfortable, sitting down, leisurely 
gossip witha real ghost. Or a midnight visit from 











a departed spirit, who would take a chair at my bed- 
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side and answer all my questiuns,’’ said Pailippa; 
and she looked as if she meant it, 

** You would be frightened out of your wits,”’ ex- 
claimed Gloria, 

**Not I! What would I have to fear? Whoever 
heard of a ghost hurting anybody ? Of all the absurd 
cowardice I think the fear of ghosts must be the 
weakest. Why, if the very wickedest old Gryphyn 
that ever killed and ate his grandmother was to 
appear to me and try to bulldoze me, all I would say 
to him would be: ‘Ah, ah, old rooster! Your comb 
is cut now, Flesh and blood have no longer anything 
to fear from you. Clear out or { will throw my 
prayer-book at your head ’—for of course you know 
I wouldn’t care about what he could tell me of the 
other world. But, oh dear, there is not the slightest 
probability of interviewing a spirit, good or evil, 
now. These commonplace, unimaginative sweepers, 
and dusters, and moppers, and scrubbers have exor- 
cised them all—unless—come with me, Madame 
Gloria. I will show youa place that they haven't 
invaded yet, and if that place is not consecrated or 
cursed to the use of ghosts I’ll give them up,”’ said 
Philippa, suddenly rising. 

Gloria, carried away by the impetuosity of her 
companion, arose and followed her. 

Philippa led the way downstairs and down the 
main hall to a side door that opened into a long, 
dark, narrow passage leading through a part of the 
building 

At the end of this she opened another door lead- 
ee a deep and narrow flight of stairs to a dark 
celiar. 

At the foot of these stairs she stopped and said: 

“Wait. I brought a piece of candle with me and 
: bog We must have a light before we go a step 

arther.’’ 

And while Gloria stood there Philippa snapped 
a match and lighted the end of the tallow candle, 
which, however, only showed a small ray in the 
midst of the deep darkness. 

They stepped down now upon the flagstone floor 
of the cellar, which seemed quite dry. 

Groping along with their feeble light, they ex- 
plored the walls, which were arched and divided 
into bins and niches—some of them with rusty 
iron doors—places which made the two girls 
shudder. 

In one corner of this place they found a door 
which, when they opened it, revealed, in the dim 


light of the candle, a ladder leading down to asad 


subterranean room beiow the cellar. 

















{iN THE HAUNTED HOUSE.) 
**Oh, look here,” whispered Philippa. .*‘ Look 
here. In the deepest deep a deeper deep.’’ 

“Oh, come away. Come away. Come away 
directly and shut the door. There is a dreadful 
air arises from that place,’ exclaimed Gloria 
shrinking back. 

***Come away,’ indeed! Not much. I am going 
down these stairs tosee what is at the bottom. You 
can stay here until I come back, but I cannot leave 
you the candle, you know,” obstinately replied the 
stubborn girl. 

In vain Gloria sought to dissuade her from her 
purpose. 

She was as stubborn and intractable as a young 
mule, and she began to go down the ladder. 

Gloria, seeing her so determined, had no other al- 
ternative but to follow her wilful guide. 

A foul air, impregnated with must and mould and 
dampness, met them. 

They could scarcely breathe, the candle could 
scarcely burn in the impure, oppressive atmos- 
phere. 

**Oh, if you would only not persist,” moaned 
Gloria, as, holding on to the side of the ladder, she 
groped her way down after her conductor. 

**But I must persist,’’ replied Philippa, who had 
now reached the bottom. 

With some danger and difficulty Gloria deseended 
the ladder and stood by her side. 

The feeble rays of the candle showed but a small 
circle of light just around them. All beyond was 
utter darkness. 

Suddenly Gloria grasped the arm of her companion 
and shuddered. 

** What’s the matter ?’’ demanded Philippa. 

“ Listen !’”’ 

“ What ?” 

“Don’t you hear something ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Oh, listen! There if is again!” 

** What, I say ?”’ 

‘That moaning, gurgling sound, as of some one 
strangling and groaning !”’ 

“Oh, that is the sound of some subterranean, 
pet-up stream. I have found such in the caves under 
these mountains, and I have heard that the founda- 
tions of this house communicate with a chain of 
caverns opening from one into another under the 
whole breadth of the mountain base, and more 
than one stream of water must traverse them,’ said 
Philippa. ‘ 

“ Then this is a very dangerous place! This is far 
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down under the deepest foundations of the house, 
andin this utter darkness we might step into a 
stream of water, and bs swept away and drowned! 
And oh! of all the gates that lead into the other 
iife, a black water gate must be the most appalling. 
Do come back, Philippa.” 

“T cannot. Something draws me on. But you 
keep behind. I will go on before. If I should dis- 
appear, either down in a cave or intoa subterranean 
stream, do you turn and go back to the upper world 
by the way you came.” 

“This is foolish, foolhardy, wicked, Philippa.’’ 

*T know it is, but I cannot help it. Something 
draws me on, I tell you,’ exclaimed the wilful 
creature. 

And at the same moment she stumbled, recovered 
herself, and held the candle close to the ground to 
see what the obstacle had been. ; 

“Ugh, gracious Heaven, what is this?’’ cried 
Philippa, in a‘tone of sickening horror, as she re- 
coiled from the object. 

‘* What is it ?”’ whispered Gloria, in a frightened 
voice. 

“Look! Look!’ gasped Philippa. 

Gloria caught the candle from the girl’s shaking 
hand, held it down, peered into the obscurity, and 
instantly sprang back with a piercing shriek. 

They were on the very brink of a black torrent 
that rushed along through the depths of a deep and 
yawning gulch. 

Another moment—another step, and they must 
have plunged down the precipice into the dark 
waters of that buried river, and been whirled on to 
destruction in the darkest depths of the abyss. 

But it was not even that impending doom that 
had appalled them! 

It was the dire object that rose from the earth on 
the yawning bank of the chasm. 

Fora moment they stood clinging together, half 
petrified, and then, without a word, turned and fled 
to the foot of the ladder, and climbed it with tumul- 
tuous haste. 

On reaching the cellar over this cavern, they 
hurried across it to the door leading upstairs to 
the back building communicating with the house. 

Pale, breathless, trembling, they at length found 
themselves in the great hall, with its doors and 
windows open to the wholesome sun and air, and 
cheerful wood fires burning in the broad fire- 


places, 
(To be Continued.) 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WE left the beautiful Estelle a fugitive from love 
over the wide world. 

We left Lord Montressor anxiously seeking some 
clue by which to trace her course. 

We bade adieu to the “Island King” and 
“ Princess,” leaving them together in their insulated 
kingdom, 

We parted company with Julius Levering at the 
moment that he disappeared from the deck of the 





ip. 

And finally we abandoned the poor, wounded, 
young lioness, Barbara Brande, in tae hour of her 
utmost need, when every earthly stay and support 
was stricken from her at one blow. 

We return first to Barbara. 

She was of a stronger, firmer, more resolute and 
courageous nature than any woman, or than most 
men, 

Yet when the blow fell—the blow that deprived 
her at once of father, brother, lover, living—ali in an 
instant, she dropped beneath it, sunk as it were 
smitten to the earth, 

I have seen a Titanic forest struck with 
lightning before my window—seen it suddenly by a 
shaft from Heaven, rived, branch, and trunk, and 
root, from sky to earth. 

So fell the thunderbolt of fate upon her, riving 
rending, scathing, brain and heart and frame, and 
dropped under it, prostrate, 

But she was strong and could not die—she wasa 
human soul and could not lie prostrate and immov- 
able for ever, as the thunder-stricken tree laid. 

The energetic spirit soon struggled to free itself 
from the serpent coil of pain and death, and ionged 
to hurl itself amid some violent, some tempestuous, 
terrible action, in which the sense of anguish might 
be lost. 

She conquered the agony—she surmounted it as 
we do everything in this world. Yes, she sur- 
mounted it; but the world was changed, or she was, 

Life never seemed the same to her again. All 
seemed dall, flat, spiritless. She was weary of the 
monotonous rising and setting of the sun; weary oi 
the unmecuing, unsympathising faces of men: and 
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[A STRICKEN LIONESS. } 


women ; disgusted with the regular recurrence of 
three meals a day, disgusted with all the eaters and 
drinkers, workers and sleepers, buyers and sellers in 
this tedious, insufferable world. 

In such a mood of mind many men and women 
have gone mad; but Barbara Brande’s brain was too 
strong and healthy to permit her to lose her con- 
sciousness of suffering in madness. 

In such a mood many havecommitted suicide—but 
Barbara Brande, untutored child of the sea as she 
was, and driven to despair as she had been, pos- 
sessed too deep a reverence for the laws of Heaven 
to cast that life away and rush unbidden into the 
awful presence of the Giver. 

So she struggled bravely to free her spirit from the 
writhing, binding, fettering serpents of anguish and 
despair. 

Her heart panted to lose its dreadful sense of loss 
in action. Oh, action! action! action! Such action 
as that into which despairing man hurls himself, and 
forgets his despair; struggling, laborious, danger- 
ous action. Strife, battle, war—war with circum- 
stance, with man, with the elements. . 

With such irresistible impulses women have sume- 
times enlisted as soldiers—ay, and won laurels, too, 
in the fields of victory ; but Barbara Brande, with 
all her strength, and fire, and courage, and her pas- 
sionate desire to stun the maddening consciousness 
of anguish in some stormy conflict and career— 
could not have done anything like this. 

Her maiden modesty would not have permitted 
her to change her woman’s dress for that of man, 
any more than her native truthfulness would have 
allowed her to practice a deception in regard to her 


ex, 

And her free, wild, ungovernable spirit could no 
more have submitted to the control of camp discip- 
line, than her merciful heart could have taken part 
in the bloodshed of the battle: field. 

So, though the wounded, tortured, maddened 
young creature thought of this, she could not enter 
upon such a life, 

A stricken lioness, with the arrow quivering in 
her flesh, lays not down in patient suffering, but 
runs roaring through the desert, until the shaft falls 
from the wound, or she drops dead. 

So Barbara, she longed to propel herself headlong 
into some stormy, stunning strife. 

Meanwhile two boy brothers of eleven and twelve 
looked up in her face for comfort and support—looked 











up to the brave and gentle sister, who was also the 
only mother they had ever known. 

“ Oh, sister, do not stare so! You frighten us te 
death with your eyes!’’ they said, as they came to 
her where she sat, in the dreary, half-furnished old 
parlour, her chamber of desolation, 

They were kneeling each side of her, with their 
heads upon her lap. Her arms were around each 
boy, her face bent over them, and her wild black 
hair all unbound, and streaming around them, She 
might have seemed a widow with her orphans, But 
she was even a more delicate creature—this awfully 
bereaved maiden with her little brothers; for a 
widow has generally some knowledge of life and 
some experience to meet its exigencies. But what 
does a poor, wild girl, thunder-stricken, maddened, 
blinded, by such overwhelming calamity, know of 
battling the watch with fate ? 

Nothing! 

‘There she sat, her arms around the boys’ heads, 
her face bent over them, her dark hair streaming. 

“Oh, sister, don’t look so! Oh, sister, speak to 
us!” 

“Oh, my boys, my boys! what shall sister say to 
you? what can sister do for you? Oh, lads, the best 
thing we could do would be to put to sea in a leaky 
boat and go down with the others, only that the 
Lord forbids such !’’ she cried, wildly clasping them 
to her heart. 

* Oh, no, sister! don’t think of such a thing as 
that! We don’t want to die at all,’”’ said Edwy, the 
younger boy. . 

The elder, Willful, said nothing, but gazed with 
unspeakable love in his sister’s face. 

‘Oh, boys, boys! your sister will turn to a pillar 
of salt if she stays here!’’ 

“Well, don’t stay here, Barbara! get the in- 
surance-money and buy a vessel, and let us lade it 
and make a voyage to Habana,” said Willful, gazing 
earnestly into his sisters’s face. . 

For the first time Barbara lifted her lion-like 
head, shaking her black hair as a mane from her 
breast, her great, strong eyes kindled, her nostrils 
quivered, as those of a steed that scents the battle 
afar off ; she drew a deep breath and exclaimed in a 
quick, low, resolute tone : 

“That’sit! I have found it! You are right, 
Willful, my brother! Our father’s craft must be 
ours.”’ 

“ You feel better now, sister ?’’ said the gentle- 
Spirited Edwy, putting his arm round her neck and 
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kissing hercheek. ‘* You feel better now, don’t you?” 

** Yes, thank Heaven.” 

“ And you won’t any more talk about putting to 
geain a leaking boat?” 

** No—Heaven forbid!’’ 

From this time Barbara’s spirits rallied. She 
looked around upon her circumstances, prospects, 
and duties, and her facilities for meeting the 
future, 

First, what were her duties ? 

Her brothers looked to her for support, comfort 
and guidance. She had always: filled a mother’s 
position toward them. She must now also occupy @ 
iather’s place. 

How should she properly discharge these obliga- 
tions ? 

Her father’s last will and testament, besides en- 
dowing her with half the small property, coustituted 
her the sole executor of that will and the guardian 
of her brothers. 

The property consisted of the wild, unproductive 
farm and balf-ruined house op the headjand—an un- 
profitable but an inalienable estate, that would just 
bring garden vegetables and grain enough for family 
use; there were three or four negroes who worked 
the garden, and sometimes, when the skipper had 
been short of bands, worked the ship. Besides this, 
there was the insurance-money of the ship and 
cargo that bad also beon assigned to Barbara. 

Looking over aud mentally appraising her pro- 
perty, her peculiar temperament, salents and cir- 
cumstances, Barbara’s resolution was soon formed 
aud carried out. 

She determined to go to Baltimore, purchase a 
clipper, and lade it, take her negro sailors and her 
two brothers, and sail forthe West Indies, to open a 
trade with her father’s old correspondents. 

Accordingly, leaving her house and her little 
brothers in tie care of the negroes, Barbara took 
passage in the first passing vessel for Baltimore, 
where in a few days she arrived safely. 

After the usual demur and delay she succeeded in 
getting the whole of the insurance money, and then 
she set out in search of a clipper. 

She was fortunate in having a choice of three, and 
went about the work of inspecting them with a per- 
fectly composed and competent mauner, and as- 
tonished the grizzled old skippers of the port, by 
pronouncing the first unseawortiy ; the second very 
little if any better; and by ordering certain very 
judicious alterations and repairs to be made upon the 
third, which she finally decided on purchasing. 

“Who the deuce have we bere? What the demon 
sort of a girl is this, who knows ai) parts of a ship as 
well as she does the chambers and cupboards in her 
mother’s house, and disputes about the build and 
rigging of a craft with the oldest ‘salt’ among us ? 
ay! aud ean work a ship, I have no donbt, in the 
world, as well as the best mate we have,” said one 
grey old sea-captain to another. 

“Weill, she is an ‘old salt,’” replied the other, 
“as old asalt as so youngagirl can be, That is old 
Brando’s daughter, he who was lost on the ‘ Mercury.’ 
[ suppose she is about twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age, and Brande used to take herto sea with 
iim from time she was five years old, So Barbara 
may have seen fifteen years of sea-service for augit 
I know.” 

“ But what is she going to do with the clipper she 
has purchased ?” 

*“ Ah, Lord knows. Give one of her brothers the 
command of it, I suppose, if she has one grown up 
and capable of taking it.’’ 

While the old skippers took “the bearings” of 
her course, Barbara, quite undisturbed by the opinions 
and comments of otlers, completed ber purchase and 
left the wharf, 

The same week Barbara returned home to place 
affairs in order there before eoing to sea. Sune 
arranged the old house, and left it, tozether with the 
garden and the stock, in care of old Neptune and his 
wife, with whom also she left a small.sum of money 
for their incidental expenses, ; 

Having made all preparations, accompanied by her 
two brothers, and attended by her negro sailors, 
yourg Neptune and Ignatius, two ‘stalwart sons of 
the old couple left in care of the house, Barbara em- 
barked ia an up-bay packet for Baltimore, 

Very profound was the astonishment of her old 
acquaintances, the skippers, when they discovered 
that Barbara herself would take command of her own 
vessel, 

Their surprise would have been greater still 
perhaps, if they had kuown how .thoreughly com- 
petent in all respects was this eagle-eyed, lion-hearted 
maiden for the task, 





_ She was fitted for the position by nature, constitus 
tion, and disposition, for she was a girl of great per- | 


sonal strength, courage, and activity, with a pro- 
found, passionate attraction towards a sea liie. 

She was prepared for it by education and habit; 
for in the dozen voyages she bad made with her 
father, the old skipper had thuroughly instructed her 
in the theory and practice of the science of naviga- 
tion, and the art of seamanship. 

Finally she was compelled to it by circumstances, 
Sue had not only to support her young brothers, but 
to put them ina way of supporting themselves. Their 
hereditary attractions, like her owm, were to the sea; 
and uo life offered such facilities to her and to them, 
as the life of the merchant-servies. 

Last and not least, hermegro sailors, like their 
mistress and her brothers, loved the ecean, and 
knew how to do nothing else so well asito work a 
ship. 

‘nus being fitted fora sealife by nature, being 
prepared for it by education, and-driven to it by»cir- 
cumstances, we cannot do better, reader, can we? 
than permit her to be a sea-captain, if she wishes 
it—especially ae our most vehement objections 
would be unavailing ‘to stop her. 

While superintending the lading of her-vessel, she, 
with her brothers, boarded:at a comparatively quiet 
house near the wharf. While «t this house one 
day she picked up from the pariour-table a newspaper, 
and listlessly ran ‘her:eyes down the aninteresting 
sahara of its advertising when her glance 
was arrested by the following ‘‘want:” 

WANTED—TO PURCHASE OR LEASE FOR 
A TERM OF YEARS «@ moderate-sized country- 
seat in aseciuded situation, A sea-coast location 
preferred, Address 8.C., G.P.O,, stating terms, 
etc. 

Does the reader happen “to know how many fates 
daily, hourly, turn upon the mere chanee-seeing aud 
answering of newspaper advertisements ? 

Now, no sooner had Barbara Brande read this 
“ want’? than a possibility presented itself to her 
active mind, such as had mever occurred to her pre- 
viously. ; 

‘“** A country house in a secluded situation; a sea- 
coast location preferred.’ Why, our old house on the 
headland is the very place this advertiser wants, if 
it were only in repair! But perhaps this person, if 
he has capital to spare, would take it and put it in 
repair; for I shouldn’t wonder, being the precise sort 
of house he wants, that he would be able to find just 
such another, Just precisely such houses to let are 
not as plentiful as mussel-shelis ; and if he will take it 
and repair it,and deduct the price of the repairs 
irom the reut, why should I not lease it to him rather 
than let the old place lie idle until it falls to pieces ? 
As for me and my boys—our home henceforth will be 
the ship! Why, therefore, should I not get the 
rents for this old house, so as to lay an anchor to 
windward for the boys? It is true that there is 
poor old Nep and his wife who need a home. But 
it will be easy to make a proviso in the lease se- 
curing them the use of the cabin they now occupy, 
andthe little garden spot of ground around it,”’ 
ruminated Barbara. “I'll do it ifI can,’’ she shortly 
determined. 

And sitting down, she penned a note, folded and 
directed it toS8.C., G.P.O. Then calling her brother 
Willful, she despatched him with it to its destina- 
tion. 

‘Le next morning she received an answer, written 
in a bold, business-like band, requesting her to 
present herself at No. 10, Blank Street, aud signed 
8S. Copsewood, 

“This looks as if Mr, Copsewood wanted to take 
the house,’ said Barbara, who lost no time in obey- 
ing the summons, 

When she reached No, 10, which she found to be 
an elegant private boarding-house, she was at ouce 
shown up intoa superbly furnished parlour, at the 
door of which she was received by arosy-cheeked 
waiting-maid, who civilly inquired her name and 
business,and having ascertained that she was the 
person whom they were expecting, ushered her im- 
mediately into the presence of the loveliest lady 
Barbara thought she had ever seen, 

This beautiful, dark woman was clothed in deep 
mourning, which, however, could not disguise the 
exquisite proportions of her graceful form, Her com- 
plexion of the purest, palest olive, was coutrasted 
with jet black, slender-arched eyebrows, long droop- 
ing, black eyelashes, that effectually veiled the large 
languishing dark eyes,and a rich redundanee of 
silken black ringlets that evershadewed the whole 
face, and leat even.a deeper tone to the deep melan- 
choly of its expression. 

Barbara Brande was ispell-bound, fascinated, not 
more by the periect beauty thar by ‘the profound 
sorrow impressed upon this most lovely countea- 
ance. 


“ Duis. isa most beautiful shadow,” thought Bar- 





bara; “ but where in the world have I seen a ray of 
sunshine answering, feature by feature, to this ex- 
quisite shadow? Where have I seen it? My ac- 
quaintance is not so extensive but that I mightsoon 
recollect, Let me see. My conscience, yes, I recol- 
lect, Itis my Star of the Sea, my Island Princess, 
My golden-haired Etoile, She it is who is the 
morning to this dark lady’s midnight, the sunshine 
to her shadow.” 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through tie 
mind of Barbara Brande the maid-servant presented 
her to the lady, saying: 

“Here, madame, is the young woman who has 
come about leasing tie house,” 

The lady lifted her languid lashes, and said, in- 
terrogatively : 

“Miss Brande?” 

“Yes, madame,” said Barbara, thinking that she 
had never heard such liquid music break from human 
lips before. 

*« Pray be seated, Miss Brande. Susan, draw that 
arm-chair forward.” 

Susan obeyed,and Barbara aceepted the offered 
peat. 

“I received a mote this morning from Mr. S. 
Copsewood, appoimting me to call here at this hour 
to open possible megotiations respecting a house I 
have to lease. I happen to have w drawing of the 
house d by my brother Williul, if Mr. Copse- 
wood would like toweeis,’’ said Barbara. 

Tie lady locked at:the speaker with serious atten. 
tion and some perplexity, while Susan emiled merrily, 
displaying all her white teeth. 

At last the lady eaid : 

‘ You are underan-error, Miss Brande. The note 
received by youwaewritten by my-attendant, Susan 
Copsewood, And I am the person who desires to 
lease a house.” ” 

“You, madame ?”* 

“Myseli—Mrs. Estel,’’ said the lady, placing the 
accent on the first syllable of her name, ‘* You may 
show me the drawing, if you please, Miss Braude.” 

Barbara produced the drawing, and put it in the 
hands of Mrs, Hstel, 

“Will you please to describe the place to 
while 1 look at the sketch, Miss Brande ?”’ 
lady. 

Barbara complied, describing the situation of the 
bouse and the scenery of the headland, 

“From the picture and your description I think 
the place will suit me. You say, however, that the 
house is much out of repair?” 

“Very much, indeed, madame; it would take five 
weeks in time and labour, and one hundred pounds 
in money to make it comforable,” replied Barbara, 
in whose rustic estimation this sum seemed a very 
largeamount. “‘ But I am willing, madame, to give 
up the rent as long as necessary for the repairs of the 
house. And I think, also, tiat the house could be 
made ready for you sooner than you could fiad 
another to suit you so well,’’ 

*“T think that is very likely. You have full power 
to transfer the property?” 

“Tam twenty-two years old, madame, and I am 
the sole executor of my father’s will aud the sole 
guardian of my brothers.” 

Tbe lady, on bearing this, now for the first time 
raised her eyes and looked full in the face of the 
strange girl. 

A tall, magnificently developed form, with no 
superfluous flesh to impede activity, a strong, 
handsome face, with flasiuing eyes and bands of jet- 
black ‘hair,and an expression of pain, suffered and 
conquered, lingering around it; a dress and cape of 
gray serge, a bonnet of coarse straw, was the tout 
ensemble that met the lady's gaze, 

“ How is this headland to be reached ?’’ was the 
next question asked, 

“By means of the packet-vessel trading along the 
coast of the bay, madame,’’ answered Barbara. 

“Very well. I will take a few days to reflect upon 
your proposition, Miss Brande, and let you know the 
result.” 

**T thank you, madame, It is proper to inform 
you, however, that ina week hence I sail for the 
West Indies.” h 

The lady here again lifts her lashes with a look of 
inquiry, to which Barbara replied : 

**Thave command of the ‘Stormy Petrel,’ madame, 
aud shall set sail for Havana in six days,” 

Tne lady looked in gentle amazement upon the 
girl. 

“ Excuse me,’’ she said, “but could I possibly have 
understood you to say that yon had command of & 
vessel ?”” 

‘Yes, madame, you understand arigh-.”” 

Tie lady was too Bigth bred to suffer any excla- 
mation of surprise or wonder to escape her ; but she 
looked at, Barbara withsuch deep imterest that the 
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“ You are doubtless surprised, madame; but you 
would be less 60 were you acquainted with the 
circumstances, Iam astrong girl; 1 was>»brought 
up to the sea, and taught navigation and seamanship 
by wy father, with whom I made many voyares. 
When he was lost in his own ship, the .hapless 
‘Mercury,’ madame, Iwas undor the necessity of 
looking about for a support for my young ‘brothers. 
Nove offered so readily as my father’s calling—that 
ofa merchantman, I understood no business so well 
as that, My negroes were ali sailors, My little 
vrotbers were old enou’h to-serve apprenticeship to 
the same business, ‘Tnerefore I am what I am, 
madame.” 

Mrs, Dstel had been regardivg her with the 
deepest interest; when she ceased speaking the lady 
said : 

“ Miss Brande, [ think I may ‘safely promise to 
give you, to-morrow, your answer respecting the 
lease Of the house, I think also that there is no 
doubt but that I sirall take’it.”’ 

“Then you have wo further commands for me, 
madame f” 

“‘T thank yonu—no.” 

Barbara Brande ‘arose, bowed, and withdrew 
towards the door, followed by the rosy maid, 
With her hand apon the knob, however, she paused, 
looked back and said ; 

“Pardon me, madame, but there is a condition I 
should mention before this matter goes any 
further.” 

“ Proceed, Miss Brande.” 

“It may bea mere trifle to you, my lady, but a 
very important matter to me and them, In a word, 
I have two tried and faithiul old family servants, 
born on the estate, brought up there, and now in 
their old age living in a small cabin with a garden 
which they cultivate, and I should wish tg 

“TI understand you, Miss Brande,” geutly inter- 
rupted Mrs, Estel. “In the event of my taking the 
lease the.old people shall not be disturbed, Is there 
anything else, Miss Brande?” 

“T thank you--no, madame, The terms suit you, 
I think ?’’ ‘ 

“The terms suit me.’’ 

“Then there is nothing else, 
madame,” 

“Good-day, Miss Brande.” 

Barbara now left the room attended by the maid, 

When Susan returned she closed the door, and 
approaching ber mistress, said, earnestly and 
respectfully : 

** Will your ladyship go dowmto that bleak, lonely 
place?” 

* Oh, yes, Sasan, Yes, Susan. I never conid 
like the town even in happiress ; and now, now it suf- 
fucates me; we with oppressed bosoms need more 
room to breathe. 1 long forthe boundless woods 
and the measureless sea, that .is the reason why 1 
prefer a wild, uncultivated coast.’’ 

Susan approacied her mistress,and sitting down 
on the carpet’by her side, half ‘kneeling, half reclin- 
ing, gazed upoy* her face with au expression of mute, 
appealing #ffecfion. 

Mrs. Estel i4id her hand benignantly upon the 
head of the faithful girl, and said: 

‘* Besides, Susan, I am imprisoned here; you 
know I have hot left this room, or seen a soul ‘but 
yourself since we came’here. I dare not-go out, lest 
in a seaport town like this I should be recognised.”’ 

“Does your ladyship suspect then——?” 

** What, Susan P” 

“* That he is bere.” 

**My heart! my heart! whom do you mean ?” 

“Lord Montressor.”’ 

** No—no, Sasan. Do not tell me that. He has 
not followed me here,” said the lady, whose pale, 
olive cheek seemed turned to marble, 

“Susan, speak! say you were mistaken— you 
might have been mistaken.” 

“Dear lady, are you so distressed that his lord- 
ship should prove the strength of his a 

© Girl! girl! be car. ful of your words.” 

TI will, madame—the strength of his esteem and 
respect for you?”’ 

“To what end should he-prove it? Does it need 
proof? Oh, why should he follow me here, only to 
renew a straggle so bitter, so terrible, so agonis- 
ing,” thought the lady to herself, as she sat twisting 
and wringing her white fingers. 

“ Dear lady, take comfort, Consider that his lord- 
ship, indeed, has’the law on his side. Pardon me, 
sweet mistress, for reminding you, that for all that 
has come and gone, you are his wife, and he bas at 
least aright to the hearing, that you have never 
given him ; aright, in a word, to plead his cause 
with you, and——” 

The hand of the lady sauk softly but firmly upon 
the head of the recumbent girl, and with her face, 
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that was pale before, now dark with the swelling up 
of a suffocating emotion, she whispered huskily : 

Susan, forbear—you know not what you say— 
he must be free and honoured—he has a brilliant 
eareer before him—he must cut me off—I fly that he 
may do so—I would die to rid himof me,” 

Susan, looked up apvalled.at her lady's face, in its 
dark and terrible agony, 

* Susan, never, wuile you live, rerew this counsel, 
But tell me. now, are you sure you saw him?” 

** Yes, perfectly sure, madame.” 

** Where P” 

“In St. John’s Ckurch, yesterday afternoon.” 

“He did not see you?” 

“No, madame ; I sat far back in a dark corner, I 
wore a veil also; and you kuow.that when a thick 
veil is down beforeour faces, close to our. eyes, we 
can see through it even atadistauce, while tose 
far off canuot recognise our features. Ii it had uot 
been for my dark corner and nry veil [think his lord- 
ship.mighi shave discovered me, for he was looking 
about a.great deal,” 

** Was he looking well ?” 

“Ob, my lady, pardon me, how could he be look- 
ing well ?” 

The lady groaned,.and covered ber face with her 
hands. ‘he attendant continued; 

“No, my lady, he was not looking well, He was 
very thin and pale, worn and haggard, with a rest- 
lessness and abxiety on his countenanee.and in his 
manners that baif broke my bearito behold, Oh, 
dearest lady, how can you bear to——”’ 

“Susan |” 

The word escaped like a sharp.cry. 

‘Forgive me, lady, my feelings betray .me into 
indiscretion, sometimes.” 

“T am fearful, indeed, my girl, that you are not 
safe,” said Mrs. Estel, graveiy. 

After this there was a pause for some moments, 
and then Mrs. Estel said: 

“* Was that the ouly oceasion upon which you saw 
him here, Susan?” 

‘* Yes, madame; but I knew before that he was 
here,” 

“You knew it before, Susan, and never warned 
me 

**You would not permit me to tell you of the 
shipwreck, lady.’’ 

“No, no. I cannot bear to hear of the shipwreck. 
There are wrecks of the heart and soul, Heaven 
knows, that none upon-the ocean equals, Anud—but 
we were speaking of him; and I do not see what the 
shipwreck you talk of hasto do with him, since, 
thank Heaven, he was not wrecked.” 

“Ft has everything to do with him, dear lady. 
You have confined yourself to this room ever since 
you arrived in the city, never oee going out—never 
seeing any ene here—never looking at a newspaper 
—never hearing any news, and not eveu,permitting 
me to speak to,you of a subject that is the universal 
talk of the city, yet of which you know nothing. 
And yet, dear lady, it has something to do with Lord 
Montressor, since his heroism upon that.ovcasion’ is 
the subject of universal applause.” 

“Applause! truly, applause would seem the 
natural attendant of Lord Montressor’s movements ; 
but I wait to hear what special act of his lordship 
called forth the applause upon, this occasion.” 

“To explain it, ory lady,:I should be obliged to 
speak in detail of that fatal shipwreck, of which you 
have refused to:hear.” 

** Proceed, Susan, proceed and have done with it, 
my girl; for I perceive that neither you norI will 
have any peace until I brave consented to listen to all 
the horrors you long to relate to me. Ouly be brief, 
then, and spare yourself aud me as much as possibie,”’ 
said the lady, and resting her elbow on the arm of 
the chair, and leading her forehead upon.the palm of 
ber hand, she composed herself into a listening mood, 


(Tove Continued.) 








ABOUT NOSES 


Turre are three national noses among civilised 
people, and only three—the Jewish, the Grecian and 
the Roman. ‘Each is of a description totally differ- 
ent from ‘the other'two, and all three havea distinct 
character of their own. The Jewish is the only 
national nose now remaining; the Greek and the 
Roman are occasionally reproduced among modern 
nations, but as national characteristics exist no 
lovger. 

That the ancient Jews attached no slight import- 
ance to this feature is evidenced from Leviticus 
xxi, 18, where “ He that hatha flat nose”’ is ranked 
with the blind, the lame and the crook-back, and 





is forbidden to take part in the service of the sauc- 
tuary. 

The Greek nose has come down to us in the Greek 
sculptures, and certainly accords better with oar 
Northern ideas of personal beauty than any other, 
Seen in profile, the outline is almost a continuation, 
without curve or deviation, of the outlines of the 
forehead,and would seem, phrenolovically considered, 
quite in harmony with the unparalleled progress of 
the Greeks in art, science and philosophy. Among 
the moderns the perfect Greek nose is extre.ely 
rare, save on the canvas of our painters. 

The Roman nose is the very incarnation of the iden 
of combativeness, and suggests the notion that it 
was borrowed from:a bird of prey. 


SCIENCE. 


—_——— 
VHITEHEAD (FISH) TORPEDOES. 

Tuts invention is the sceret and the property of 
the British Admiralty, but the following details have 
leaked out: These torpedoes resembie in shape a 
cigar, pointed at both ends, and are 18 feet long by 
two feet in diameter. The inside is divided in three 
different compartments: First, the head, which con- 
tains a charze of 350 ibs. of gune: tion and the pistol 
or detonator to explode it; secondly, tue baiance 
chamber, which contains a contrivance for setting it 
so asto remain at any depth at which itis wisied 
to travel under the water line; and lastly, the air 
chamber, which contaifs the engines and the com- 
pressed air to drive them, ‘The after end supports 
the screws—a right and a left hanced—which propel 
the torpedo and are made of the finest steel. The 
air chamber is|tested to the pressure of 1.200 los. on 
the square inch, although for service it is only 
loaded to 800 Los. 

Tne Whitemead torpedo can be mae to goat the 
rate of 20.knots for 1,000 yards, and at any depta 
that is desired from 1 foot to 30 feet. It can beset 
to explode either on striking an object or at auy par- 
ticular distance ander 1,000 yards—in artillery 
language, either bya percussion ora time fuse, Is 
ean also‘be set 6o that, if it misses the object aimed 
al, it will:go:to the bottom and explode at half cock 
or come tothe top on half cock so xs to be recovered 
as it has buoyancy enongh just to float on the suifjace 
of the water when not in motion, 

It is fired from what is called an impulse tube, 
whieh, out of acirame fitted:to a port, dixcharges the 
torpedo -into the water. It can be fired above the 
water, but will at onee .go to the deptu it is set for, 
and then gostraight to the object, no matter how 
fast.tue ship from which it is discharged is going, or 
how fast the object aimed at may be sailing or 
steaming. In fact, it seems that it cau do anytuing 
but speak. It is calculated to make a hole ou burst- 
ing of 70 feet area, and there is no doubt tat, if one 
of them hits @ ship of any sort or description at pre- 
sent on the water she must at once proceed to the 
bottom. It is evident that by this means a compara- 
tively feeble ship, if only able to approach within 1,000 
yards of a large one, can discharge a deadly flight of 
unseen projectiles at her, and at night such an 
attack will probably be wholly unsuspected and 
scarcely open to resistance, as the vessel fired against 
will be positively unaware of the attack until she is 
blown up. 

The newly invented electric light from the tops isa 
great help tothe party attacked ; but if three or four 
boats of great speed attack a vessel from different 
points of ‘tive compass, and if they are commanded 
by smart. officers, nothing that she can do will save 
her from being hit by one or more of them. There 
is no doubt whatever that this torpedo is the moat 
formidable weapon of modern naval warfare. 


THe Marurmatics or Lionat.—At the recent 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
feasor O. N. Rood, of Columbia Oollege, described 
his experiments in testing mathematically the effect 
of mixing white light with light of different colours, 
He used brilliautly coloured disks made to revolve 
rapidly, and-substituted im part of each disk white 
for colour, measuring the amount of substitution aud 
its specific effects. ‘Thus mingled with white, tho 
lighter shades of vermilion became purplish; of 
orange, more red; of yellow, ‘more orange; of 
greenish yellow, unchanged; of yellowish green, 
more green ; of green, blue; of cyanogen blue, less 
greenish and more bluish; of cobalt blue, more 
violet; of ultramarino, violet ; of violet, nuchanged ; 
of purple, less red and more violet. Exactly the 
same results followed when violet was used instead 
of white to reduce the colours. Hence mixture wita 
white has an effect similar to moving all the colours 
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towards the violent end of the spectrum. Professor 
Rood regards these and other experiments of a 
qualitative nature,as indicating that violet is one of 
the primary colours. The mathematical results at- 
tained were laid before Mr. C. Pierce, who subjected 
them to further analysis, and found that they con- 
firmed Feclner’s law, that ‘‘ the sensation is propor- 
tional to the logarithm of the excitation.” A 
diagram has been made showing the effect upon any 
of the spectrum colours of admixture with white; 
the diagram is constructed on the mathematical 
theory; the observed results in practice correspond. 


Tne constant presence of zinc in the liver of man, 
calves, oxen, and dogs, as weil as in hen’s eggs, 
wheat, barley, and Indian corn, seems established by 
analyses made in France by MM. Lechartier and 
Bellamy. This appears from a statément in a recent 
number of Comptes Rendus, The discovery may be 
of importance in reference to cases of alleged poison- 
ing. We note, also, that copper bas been detected in 
the blood of roebucks on the Continent; but its 
presence is attributed to food or water containing 
copper and taken by the animal. 








RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
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THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
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LXIV. 


RicuaArD Pemberton had expired in the arms of 
his Augusta. 

When his head sank forward on her bosom, and 
they perceived that he was dead, Mr. Lovel ap- 
proached and gently and reverently relieved the lady 
of her beloved burthen, then took her hand to lead 
her from the room, 

She gave no sign of resistance or even of unwilling- 
ness. Pale as marble, and seemingly as destitute of 
feeling, she suffered herself to be conducted from the 
chamber of death to herown, And there she sat 
down as white, as still as though she herself were 
lifeless. 

Mr. Lovel stood by her, bending over her, holding 
her hand, murmuring in her ear the commonplaces 
of sympathy and comfort—-well meant, dut so vain 


—so utterly vain—that they must have vexed her,. 


could anything now have done so, 

But she was pastall that now. Nothing could 
disturb her more. She answered not—she understood 
not a word of the gentle flow of sound that fell upon 
her ears. She sat back in her chair and closed her 
eyes. 

Mr. Lovel thought she looked weary, and in need 
of rest. He pressed her hand and left the room to 
send his wife to her assistance, 


* * * * * 


Maud’s first thought and words on recovering her 
recollection were: 

“Oh, my mother !” 

And the poor child strove hard to control herself, 
eagerly took the restoratives offered her, suppressed 
the grief ready to burst forth for the dead father, 
that she might go and console her living mother. 

She went upstairs to Mrs. Pemberton’s chamber, 

She found the lady sitting in the same still way— 
sitting back in her chair, with her hands carelessly 
folded on her lap and her eyes gazing on vacancy. 

The maiden fondly, tenderly, and silently embraced 
her, But she took no notice of the child, Maud 
looked at her in grieved amazement—embraced her 
og more fervently than before, and looked in her 

ace, 

She was still gazing vacantly. Mand knelt before 
her, embraced her knees, unclasped her hands, kissed 
aud wept over them, threw them round her own 
neck, called her by every tender, loving epithet, 
and tried every affectionate device to win her 
notice, 

But Augusta gave no sign cf recognition. Maud 
Started upin alarm and clasped her round the neck, 
exclaiming wildly : 

Mother—dearest mother—oh, don’t look so. Speak 
tome. It is your Maud,” . 

The lady’s pale lips moved, and the words issued 
from them in a low monotone, as without moving her 
eyes she said: 

“The life has passed away—the light, warmth 
and strength have passed away—and left me here in 
the cold and dark, and falling, falling, falling 
whither,” 





In the utmost distress Maud fell at her feet, em- 
bracing her knees, weeping bitterly and crying: 

“Mother, mother—my own dear mother—don’t 
look so—don’t talk so. Look at me, sweet mother, 
Speak tome. Itis your poor Maud, You used to 
love me—you used to——” 

Slowly the lady’s eyes descended from their fixed 
stare, and settled on her daughter’s sorrowful face. 
Slowly the light of recognition came into them, and 
she raised her hands and placed them on her 
daughter’s head, then looking at her in the same 
still, tearless way, she said: 

“The Lord bless you, my child. The Lord for 
ever bless you, Richard Pemberton’s precious child.” 

“ Dear mother, are you better? How do you feel ? 
Shall I bring you anything ?”’ 

‘* Where has it gone, Maud ?’”” 

“* What, sweet mother?” 

“ The life—the love thatlived with us, and blessed 
us 80 little while ago.” 

“To Heaven—surely to Heaven, Ah, dearest 
mamma, you that were my guiding spirit—what has 
so dimmed your faith ?” 

The lady did not answer, She had raised her eyes, 
and fixed them afar off. 

Sorrow was prostrating her nervous system, palsy- 
ing her heart and brain, and had dimmed her vision 
of faith. 

Let no Pharisee full of self-righteousness and 
pride blame her too severely. Let such an one re- 
member that there was an hour when the blessed 
Saviour cried: 

‘* Why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Mrs, Lovel entered with a servant bearing wine 
and cake, 

“ Here, Augusta,” she said, “ Dr. Henry says you 
must take something.” 

Maud took a glass of wine and put it in her 
mother’s hand, 

Augusta raised it to her lips, but immediately re- 
placed it on the waiter, saying : 

“TI cannot.” 

Mrs, Lovel looked at her, and noticing for the first 
time that awiul pallor of her face, she became 
frightened, exclaiming: 

“ Augusta—my sister—my dear sister, Oh, do not 
do so—do not, Augusta.” 

“ Now, what would you have? I am very quiet.” 

* Yes, yes, too quiet. That’s what I object to.” 

“T might well weep and lament. He deserved all 
my tears, but I cannot do so.” 

** Augusta, you must rouse yourself and take some- 
thing—if you do not, indeed you will sink, You 
have much yet left to live for. Think of your 
child.” 

‘* Now, what is it you would have medo? Oh,I 
am so weary.” 

“ Think of his child, Augusta—tbink of his orphan 
child here kneeling by your feet.” 

“Tdo—I do. Heaven bless her. Heaven forever 
bless her, as He surely will. She is sucha good 
child.” 

“Oh, then, Augusta, for her sake and her father’s 
sake, do try to bear up.” 

Letty came in—came up to the lady in her quiet, 
soothing way, and gently took her hand, and asked: 

“* How do you feel, dearest mother ?” 

** Contented, Letty, contented.” 

Letty held her wrist, and fixing her gentle grey 
eyes steadily on her face, read her countenance, 

“Nay, now, never look at me so mournfully, In- 
deed Tam not unhappy; I am very well. It makes 
no difference. Ah,do you think I wished him to 
live to be old and infirm—to see those weary, heavy 
days in which he should say, ‘I have no pleasure in 
them?’ No, no—at least I mean it is not right to 
wish it. He has gone in his glorious day of life and 
fame, ere yet one laurel leaf hath drooped upon his 
brow, And it is well. The Lord doeth all things 
well, Let me lie down, girls, I am very tired.” 

Letty, who still held her wrist and studied her 
countenance, now desired Mrs. Lovel to take Maud 
out and leave Augusta in her own charge. 

. joapen gh one et See mother, and left the 
oom wi ucy. tty then gently assisted her to 
bed, and left her to mon Ay _— 

She lay there with her hands tightly clasped above 
her head, not sleeping, but preternaturally vigilant. 
She heard the hurrying to and fro, and the voices 
below stairs, and she knew what they were about. 
She lay many hours in that darkened chamber with 
only one desire in her heart—to lie down by the side 
of the dead, 

Afternoon waned into evening, and the room be- 
came quite dark. Then someone softly opened the 
door and stole into the room to see if she were asleep. 
Augusta called : 

“‘Isthat you, Letty?” 

“Yes, dearest Augusta. How do you feel now?” 

“ Where have they laid him, Letty ?”” 





‘‘For the present in his room on the bedstead 
where he died. The committee who have assumed 
the direction of all the arrangements have decided 
that he should lay in state in the saloon the day after 
to-morrow. They have sent a messenger express 
for the undertakers and upholsterers.” 

“In state? But it does not matter. Who 
watches by him to-night, Letty ?”’ 

Letty named some half-dozen gentlemen who had 
assumed that duty. 

**Give them my thanks, and desire them from me 
to watch not in the chamber where he lies but in 
the adjoining front room.” 

‘Yes, I will do so; but don’t trouble yourself 
about details, dear Augusta. Believe me everything 
will go on in the best possible order. I came to seo 


if you were awake, and to tell you that I shall bring 
you up some tea and toast, and that you must take 
it ” 


* Dearest Letty, don’t ask me when I cannot. 
How is Mand, and where is she ?’’ 

“T made her take something and go to rest, She 
is asleep now.”’ 

‘‘Heaven bless her. And row, Letty, bid me 
good-night, and let me rest. Rest is my only medi- 
cine.” 

With a deep sigh Letty stooped down and kissed 
her sister, and once more withdrew from the room. 
And still she lay there in that dark room, with her 
hands locked above her head, listening to the sounds 
of the household preparing to retire to bed. 

By midnight the house was perfectly still. The 
family were all asleep, Then she rose, threw on a 
white dressing-gown, and glided softly down the 
stairs, pausing to listen. She reached the hall of 
the first floor. All was quiet; no sound was heard 
but the subdued voices of the watchers in the front 
chamber. f 

She went to the door of the back chamber, cau- 
tiously opened it, and entered. At last, at last, 
she was alone with her dead! 

There was a wax taper left burning on the hearth ; 
she took it up, approached the bed and threw its 
light over the form extended there. 

She reverently uncovered the face-and gazed upon 
it—white, cold, motionless, expressionless, dead ! 

Dead? Perhaps not. Of extreme despair there 
is sometimes born a mad hope, mad from its birth 
Perhaps after all he might not be dead; who 
knew? 

She had heard of people given up for dead, lying 
in a trance, and recovering, to live many years. Why 
might it not be so with him? What if after all ho 
were only ina trance, 

She set down the taperand again approached the 
body. You would have thought her crazed had you 
seen‘her at work with her pale still face, her gleaming 
eyes and painfully attentive air as she ran her hand 
in his bosom, placed it on his heart,and bent her 
ear to his closed lips. 

You might have thought her crazed, but she was 
not. Too well she knew when the trial was passed 
that the cold, hard form was dead—dead! 

In that hour she lived over again all their past 
life. Again she is the stately little lady on the deck 
of the schooner, and turns scornfully away from the 
beautiful, earnest-eyed boy who presumes to address 
her, 

Again the vessel is rocking in the storm, is sub- 
merged ; the wild waters are dashing around her, she 
is sinking, suffocating in the foaming brine, and she 
feels herself clasped, upheld, and borne above the 
waves ; she loses her senses, and recovers them to find 
in her deliverer the gallant boy. 

Again she shares with him the rugged mountain 
hut. There she is the maiden living in his mother’s 
home, schooling her own proud spirit, bearing the 
taunts and insults of his family for the love she bore 
the handsome, noble-hearted youth who had won her 
whole heart. 

Next she is the happy, most blessed wife and 
mother—the sharer of his domestic life and public 
honours. Then comes their first great sorrow, and 
again his strong arm is around her, his strong heart 
bears her up, his earnest, deep-toned voice falls on 
her ear in words of strength and comfort, 

Next they are co-labourers, finding consolation in 
the cause of humanity, and in their own deeper love 
and closer union with each other and with Heaven. 
She saw him again the brave, beautiful boy who had 
saved her life—the gallant, aspiring youth who had 
wooed her for his bride, the thoughtfal man who 
had shared her deepest sorrow and sustained her 
through it; the righteous politician whom neither 
the certainty of popularfty nor of profit could bribe 
to swerve from the rectitude of principle; the 
Christian who had realised in his own life and 
practice the gospel rule of Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Now this dead form was all that was left. 

She could weep no more, but she crept closer to 
that dead form, dearer—oh, yes, far dearer, though 
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the soul had fled—than all the living world beside. 
Her daughtér—yes, she had loved Maud with alla 
mother’s tenderness; but long years before Maud 
had lived, ever since her own childhood, all her 
thoughts and affection had centred upon this being ; 
her life had been identified with the life now fled, 
and there was nothing in the wide world without so 
near, so dear, as this cold clay. 

She crept closer to that loved form, she laid her 
face and lips against that dearest face, and resigned 
herself to rest. A feeling of exhaustion, of benign 
repose and content was stealing over her senses. 
She was really cold, prostrated, and breathing fit- 
fully, but she did not know it, for a heavenly dream 
was brightening around her, The boundaries of the 
room seemed lost in light, and over her stood a 
shining form, in whose all-glorious countenance she 
recognised the familiar face of her beloved. He held 
out his arms to receive her. She raised herself to 
meet him, her soul filled with joy. 

Early in the morning the upholsterers and under- 
takers arrived at the Hall. Great preparatiohs 
were on foot for the funeral. The illustrious states- 
man might not be laid in his last resting-place with 
the Christian simplicity which attends the burial 
of other men. 

The officials commenced operations and made all 
the arrangements with quietness and celerity, The 
saloon was speedily prepared and decorated for the 
solemnity of lying in state. 

When all was ready they went in grave procession 
up the stairs, preceded by Mr. Loyel and Falconer, 
aid entered the room of death. 

But there a vision met their eyes which rebuked 
all the vain show and touched the human hearts in 
their bosoms, for there on the bed beside the dead, 
with her face hidden on his cold bosom, lay his 
faithful wife—so still she slept. 

Mr. Lovel approached in awe to wake her, but 
paused a moment to contemplate this sorrowful 
picture of love and death. She lay beside him with 
her arms round him—one arm under his shoulders 
the other over his breast — her head upon his bosom 
with her face downward, and her rich, black hair 
flowing across his chest, 

Mr. Lovel stooped and gently and respectfully 
accosted her, 

She did not reply: 

He spoke again, more earnestly and closer to her 
ear, 

She gave no sign of consciousness. 

He then, with reverential tenderness, took her 
hand, started, looked at her anxiously, raised her 
pees turning that beautiful, pale face up to the 

ight. 

Augusta was dead! but ob, how content! The 
passing spirit had set its seal upon the smooth, serene 
brow and the calmly-closed lips. The expression 
of her face was a new revelation of the Heavenly 
reat, 


(To be Continued.) 





THE TEETH. 


Naturat teeth, clean, sound, and perfect, are 
€3s-ntial to the comeliness of any human face. De- 
fective teeth mar the handsomest features, and cause 
us to turn away our gaze with a kind of disgust from 
a countenance otherwise faultlessly beautiful. Sound 
teeth not only add to the comfort and personal 
appearance, but contribute largely to the health of 
all, hence special and scrupalous attention should be 
paid to them daily, from early childhood, from the 
time when the first permanent tooth makes its appear- 
ance, about the sixth year, 

Whenever it is practicable every tooth in a child’s 
head should be minutely examined bya careful, con- 
scientious, and skilful dentist every few months ; and 
the great importance of special attention to their 
cleanliness, the avoidance of cold and hot drinks— 
of the uso of any “picks” harder than wood or 
quills, and of all dentrifices prepared by unknown 
hands, should be impressed upon the minds of the 
young with great assiduity, 

Harm has been done by propagating the notion 
that sugar is injurious to the teeth by diverting 
attention from real causes of destruction or decay. 
The eating of any amount of pure sugar cannot 
injure the teeth directly, because it has no residue; 
it is wholly dissolved and passes into the stomach. 

But let it be remembered that the practice of eat- 
ing sugars or candies, or any other sweetmeats 
largely, will inevitably cause a disorder of the 
stomach and generate gases thero, which will speedily 
undermine the health of the teeth. 

By insisting too much on the fact that sugar and 
candies destroy the teeth, an impression will grow 
tnat if these are mainly avoided the person so doing 
will have good teeth, and this leads the mind away 





from the necessity of keeping the mouth clean and 
the stomach healthful. If these things are well 
done, and the teeth are kept plugged in a finished 
style, teeth naturally or hereditarily ‘“ poor’’ may 
be kept in a good state of preservation for years. 

All species of dyspepsia have a direct tendency to 
destroy the teeth. Whatever causes acidity of the 
stomach is ruinous tothe teeth. A ta»lespoon of the 
purest syrup of loaf-sugar, taken three times a day 
before meals, will destroy the tone of the healthiest 
stomach in a very short time. 

It has been shown that if a sound tooth be steeped 
in syrup it becomes a soft, pulpy mass. That does 
not prove that syrup is injurious to the teeth, be- 
cause it was a dead tooth ; and further, such a steep- 
ing of alive tooth is impossible. The gastric juice 
is innocuous to a living stomach, but at the very 
moment of death that same gastric juice begins to 
eat up the stomach. So it is inconclusive to reason 
from the living to the dead, or vice versa. 

It is urged by many that calomel is a most deadly 
agent to the teeth, and yet if a sound tooth is soaked 
for weeks together in a solution of calomel no appa- 
rent effect whatever is produced on it. 

So far from sugars and pure candies injuring the 
teeth it would, if used wisely and in moderation, as 
sole desserts, be actual preventives of both, especially 
if alternated, as desserts, with fruits and berries in 
their natural, raw, ripe, fresh, perfect state, by 
banishing from our tables the pestiferous pie, the 
leaden pudding, and pastries and cakes of every 
name, which, as desserts, always tempt to excesses 
which lay the foundation for diseases which torture 
for a lifetime, or bring speedily to the grave. 

Let the spirit of this article be distinctly under- 
stood. Pure sugars and candies do not injure the 
teeth, except indirectly, by their injudicous use in 
exciting acidity of stomach or dyspepsia, as will any 
other kind of food, or drink, or beverage, if extrava- 
gantly used, 

At seasons of the year when fruits and berries 
may not be had. ripe, fresh, and perfect, as desserts, 
pure sugars and candies may be used as such in their 
stead to great advantage, because they are healthful, 
being warming, nutritious, and agreeable; hence, as 
a table article, they are very valuable, while the 
almost universal love of them shows that they were 
intended to be eaten. If a child is not allowed to 
eat anything containing sugar it will sicken and die 
in a very short time. Children need the carbon, the 
fuel contained in them, to keep them warm ; without 
it they would perish from cold; hence the love of 
sweet things is an instinct, implanted by the kind 
and wise Maker of us all for the child’s preservation. 
There are a parcel of stupid creatures in the world 
whose sole stock in trade of brains and logic amounts 
to this, that ‘“ whatever is good is unhealthy.’’ It is 
not advised that children should be allowed to eat 
sugar and candy whenever they want it; but that as 
a dessert, after each regular meal, the use of pure 
sugars and candies would benefit and not injure. 


THE GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


A LARGE company assembled lately in the grounds 
of the Roya) Observatory at Greenwich, on the occa- 
sion of the Board of Visitors attending to receive 
the annual report of the Astronomer Royal, Sir G. B. 


Airy. In this report, which entered into detail as to 
the buildings and apparatus, it was mentioned that 
the astronomical instruments used for the Transit of 
Venus had been all returned from the expedition, 
Photographs of the sun had been taken on 140 days, 
of which 239 have been preserved, the photographs 
showing a complete absence of spots on 57 days, and 
on 29 of these there were neither spots nor facul~. 

The mean temperature of the year 1876 was 50:1, 
being 0°7 above the average of the preceding thirty- 
five years, the months of greatest deviation being 
May, July, and December, the temperatures being 
respectively 35 deg. below, 3°7 deg. above, and 4 deg. 
above the average. The absolute temperature was 
seven times above 90 deg., the highest being 94 deg. 
on the 17th of July, The lowest was 17:4, deg, on 
the 8th of January, The mean daily motion of the 
air was 291 miles greater than the average. In 
February and March the movements were 54 miles 
and 113 miles above the average. The greatest day’s 
motion was 869 miles, on March 15, and the least 
was 49,on February 11. After stating that there are 
191 chronometers under care at the Observatory, the 
report states that the automatic drop of the Green- 
wich time-ball has failed only on seven days, when 
the ball was not raised, on account of high wind, and 
on three days from accident, 

The Lombard Street clock has been placed under 
a new contract, and its imperfection is that it does 
not return signals tothe Observatory. It is, how- 
ever, under the contemplation of the Telegraph 





Department of the General Post Office to place the 
clock in their general system of telegraph time- 
signals, and to relieve the Observatory from all 
further care of it, 





SHEEP FARMING IN CALIFORNIA, 

It is estimated that from one half to two thirds 
of the shéep in the State have perished from starva- 
tion, The loss of cattle is not so large, as they were 
taken to the mountains in time. Dr, Swain, of 
Watsonville, recently started for the mountains from 
Fresno with over three thousand sheep, and the life- 
less carcasses of over twenty-five hundred of them 
now mark the route taken. 

The doctor says that unclaimed dead and dying 
sheep cover the plains, and sheeps and lambs fall into 


dine behind the waggon of the traveller, and follow, 


in the hope of getting a morsel of bay. One man 
from the San Joaquin Valley lost every sheep he had 
— eleven thousand—during a storm, and went home 
a penniless man, Another, an Italian, thought he 
could save the cost of ferrying his sheep across the 
Tuolumne River by swimming them, and eight hun- 
dred were drowned iu the attempt, Another man 
east of Visalia, despairing of ever getting bis sheep 
to where there was food, turned twelve thousand out 
to starve. 

If he undertook to drive them to the mountains 
many of them must die of starvation before reaching 
there, because there is no feed on the way ; and then 
when the mountains are reached, all the good feed is 
already taken up by meu who hold possession, shot 
gun in hand, and who are desperate enough to fight 
tothe death. There will probably bea good many 
cases of bloodshed and death in the mountains this 
summer, and many stock men will mysteriously 
disappear to return no more. 


ETHER INHALATION PRODUCING INSENSI- 
BILITY TO PAIN DURING SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS, 

Dr. Lampert Ormsby, F.R.C.S., Surgeon of the 
Meath Hospital, Dublin, has invented an ether in- 
haler which bids fair to be extensively employed, the 
merits of which have already been recognised in 
some of the latest metropolitan and provincial 
hospitals in England and Ireland. The principle of 
the inhaler consists in the patient being compelled 
to breathe and rebreathe the same ether-charged air, 
which is enclosed in a thin india-rubber bag which is 
attached to a neat form of mouthpiece, into which 
the ether is poured on a sponge arranged for the 
purpose, 

The mouthpiece is then pressed on the face so as 
to cover the nose and mouth accurately, The exact 
amount of air required can be adjusted by the means 
of a sliding valve. So far the results have been most 
satisfactory, 1 ounce or 14 ounces of ether at most 
being required to produce a state of anzwsthesia that 
will be sufficient for a protracted surgical operation, 
and the time required to render the patient insen- 
sible varying from half a minute to two minutes, 

As the safety of ether as a pain-destroyer has been 
proved to be tenfold that of chloroform, a patient 
about to unijergo any surgical operation can now, 
with every assurance of comfort to himself and 
friends, sink more calmly, and infinitely more 
safely, into insensibility, relying with confidence on 
the mystic power of the anesthetic, the skill of the 
surgeon, and the goodness of his Maker, in obtain- 
ing relief from his sufferings. 





SPURIOUS FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 


Mr, Hanks recently exhibited to the San Fran- 
cisco Microscopical Society specimens of spurious 
and the genuine flowers of sulphur for comparison. 
The real article is obtained by subliming sulphur : 
and except that there is with it usually a little sul- 
phurous acid, tne product is almost chemically pure. 
But a great deal of what is sold as the sublimate now 
turns out, under the microscope, to be merely crude 
brimstone, ground to a powder. Instead of 
* flowers ” it should be called flour of sulphur. The 
spurious article coutains many impurities. 








MONEY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


One hundred years ago the students at Harvard 
College paid their tuition with live stock and 
provisions. The currency of the Pilgrims was the 
first issue of paper money in the country. During 
the War of Queen Anne @ paper currency was 
established known as “ Queen Anne’s war currency,”” 
which soon became worthless. 
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In 1775 Vircinia issned apaper currency—pre vious 
o which the clergy were paid in tobacco, In 1715 
fohn Coleman established a bank in Massachusetts, 
with land for cepital, and began the issue of loans. 
Ither colonies followed, and the amount of loans by 
she colonies finally reached to millions—which the 
nother country paid off at reduced rates, to save the 
sredit of tha colonies, 

In 1775 Congress issued paper money, to the 
amount of three hundred thousand dollars, to be 
redeemed in coin in three years. The colonies, or 
States, also issued paper money, and soon the whole 
volume of State and National currency amounted: to 
twelve million dollars, This currency was taken 
without much question at first, and those who refused 
it were stigmatised as unpatriotic, but in the following 
year it began to décline, and in 1780 it was worth 
almost nothing. 

\ barbershop in one of the cities was plastered all 
over with Continental money, and dogs were tarred, 
stuck over with shinplasters, rnd let run the streets 
for public amusement. To Rebert Morris is due the 
salvation of the Revolutionary army, He lent his 
private fortune and credit.to the Government; and 
when his money was gone and his credit had been 
liberally used, Washington said he must raise more 
money to carry out a war-measure,; the perfection of 
which only waited forthe money. Morris, therefore, 
issued his owa notes for 1,400,000 dollars. 

Washington gained the Battle of Yorktown, and 
Cornwallis surrendered. Every one of these Morris 
notes were subsequently redeemed. In 1782 the 
Bank of North Ameri¢a was. established with a 
eapital of £4,000. Tliis was: the first bank of the 
National Government: The date of the first silver 
coinage was 1764, and of the first gold coinage 1794. 
—American Paper; 
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FORREST HOUSE; 
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CHAPTER XX IX. 

Tur same afternoon that Josephine announced her 
determination to go with Mrs. Arnold to America 
Walter Gerard brought. his sister Celine to call on 
Miss Fleming for the first time, and heard of the pro- 
posed trip, and said America was a bore-and a hum- 
bug, and he wouldr’t go hanging on to ang old 
woman—might as well be a ladies’ maid and done 
with it. 

Celine, on, the contrary, thought favourably of 
Mrs. Arnold’s offer, and advised Josephine to accept 
ir, and dragged her brother away, with a great feel- 
ing of relief that he was thus. to escape a positive 
danger. 

He saw Josephine again that night over the gate, 
and offered himselfte her, and swore he would make 
Celine and his mother treat her well, and cried like 
a baby when she gave him her final ‘* no,’’ and made 
him understand that she meant it. 

3ut she held his hand in hers, and there was one 
of her tears on his boyish face when at last he said 
good-night and walked away, somewhat soothed and 
comforted with the thought that he was to be 
her friend of friends, the ona held as the dearest 
and best in her memory when she was far over the 
sen. 

McGregor thought the same of himself after a 
ramble among the Holburton hills; and so did the 
ealph and Captain Sparks, and during the week be- 
fore departure she was the recipient of numerous little 
gifts, tarying im price from one pound to twenty, as 
slight testimonials of the regard and esteem in which 
she wus held by her “ devoted and true friends,”’ 

The most substantial gift, however, came from 
Everard, and was not talked about. It was a draft 
for twenty-five pounds, which he sent more willingly 
and gladly than he had ever sent her anything in 
his life. 

The news of her intended journey made him wild 
with delight and half beside himself. With the 
ocean between them, he felt that he should almost 
be free again. At least he would be free from the 
fear and dread which constantly harassed him lest in 
some way his secret should be known. 

Why the news of his father’s death had not rerched 





Jos*phine and brought her bodily to Rothsay was.a 
matter of wonder to him, except as:he reflected that 
both Rothsay and Holburton were, im one sense, out. 
of-the-way places. 

Neither of them was on a direct thoroughfare, and 
the inhabitants were most quiet, stay-at-home 
people, who were net likely to come in contact) with 
each other; still it was possible that between Roth- 
say and Holburton-there might be some communica- 
tion of a nature disxstrous to him, and he hailed 
with joy the intelligence of Josephine’s: intended 
journey, and sent'her the money, and told. her truly 
that. he hoped she would onjoy herself, and then, in- 
toxicated with what scemed to him like his:freedom, 
went up to see Rosamond, and stayed with. her until 
the village clock was striking ten,and Mrs, Mark- 
ham came into the room to break: up the conversa- 
tion. 

It was the last day of August that the “ Nova 
Zembla’’ sailed from Liverpool with Josephine on 
board, her fair hands waving kisses and adieux to 
the disconsolate group on the shore watching her’ 
so intently--her mother-for whom the kisses were’of 
course intended, and the ** Quartette Club of Idiots,” 
as Mrs. Hayden named the four men, Gefard, 
McGregor, the calph, and Oaptvin Sparks, who fol- 
lowed the fair inamorata to the very lnst; each vieing 
with the other in the size and cost of the bouquets, 
which filled one entire half ofa table in the dining- 
saloon, and stamped as somebody the beautiful girl 
who paraded them rather ostentatiously before her 
fellow passengers, but affected the most-over the one 
labelled ‘My darling; from her mother,” 

Certainly it was a very pretty and touching sight 
to see the daughter bending her face over the last 
gift of the fond mother supposed to be weeping on 
the shore, and we might well be affeeted by it if we 
did not know that the flowers had been purchased 
by Josephine herself from the florist to whom she 
gave the card to be attached to them, with orders to 
send thom to the ship. 

Ah, well, Josephine Fleming is not the only 
woman who has ordered her own flowers for the sake 
of the sensation it would create and the impression 


»it would make upon the minds of her ignorant 


fellow-passengers with regard to her popularity with 
her friends, 

And really Josey had the reward she craved, for 
no ono had as many or finer flowers as herself, and 
for two days they adorned the table at which she 
sat, and filled the saloon -with perfume, and were 
examined and.talke’ about, and she was pointed out 
as that young lady who had’ so many large and 
elegant bouquets; and the third day out, when 
their beanty and perfume were gone, they were 
thrown overboard by the eabin-boy, and a great 
wave came and carried them far away, while Josey 
lay in her berth limp, wretched, helpless, with no 
thought of flowers, or Gerard, or McGregor, or the 
calph, or Captain Sparks, but to-do her justice, with 
a feeling of genuine longing for the mother and old 
Agnes, whose care and ministrations she missed so 
much in her miserable condition. 


t * t * * 


After the departure of Josephine there came an 
atmosphere of quiet to the house, for there were no 
more visits till midnight, oy the horse-block near 
the gate, no more singing, and playing, and talking 
in the. dining-room until the clock struck. twelve, 
and both Mrs. Morton and Mr. Hayden prickled 
with nervousness from the crown of their heads to 
the sole, of their feet. 

Both could sleep undisturbed, and Mrs. Morton 
began to improve so visibly that Beatrice decided to 
remain.a little longer in Holburton, while Mr. Hay- 
den, who dreaded any change, and found the plain 
comforts by which he was surrounded more endur- 
able than the cold grandeur of his own home, signi- 
fied his wish to remain as long as the Mortons did, 
provided Julie thought best: 

He always deferred to her in everything, and, 
confident that she knew what was good for him far 
better than he did himself, and so grew daily weaker 
with his morning baths and cups-of milk and water, 
until Mrs. Hayden herself began to waver a little 
with regard to the infallibility of oatmeal diet for 
so great an invalid as her husband. 

3rain power was what he lacked, and, as she had 
recently read in some book on hygiene that for that 
lack fish was the only actual cure, she took away 
his oatmeal and substituted fish, which he hated 
even worse than the porridge. 

But it was good for him and he did not demur, 
but ate less and less each day, and shivered more 
and more each time he came from his bath, until 
one never to be forgotten morning in September, 
when there was almost a feeling of frost in the air, 
and the rain was falling heavily. 

This was the day appointed for the breaking up of 
the party. 
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The six trunks were packed, and locked, and 
strapped, and waiting in.the hall for the porter, who 
was to come atieight, half an hour before the start- 
ing of the train. 

It was such a.disma], dreary morning;that-when 
Mrs. Fleming, first awoke and looked.out into the 
cold, wet dawn, she said; 

“ ‘They surely,.wiil not; start in. such a.storm as 
this, 1 need.not.hurry.the: breakfast,’’ and co lay 
down again to doze justjas, the murmur of. voices 
from Mrs.. Hayden’s room, reached. her ear, and she 
felt sure that indefatigable woman. had driven her 
husband up even on this chilly morning to teke his 
usual bath, 

There was no regular bath-room im the house, but 
Mrs. Julia.had bought a.large, round, shallow tub, 
such/as is often used.for the purpose, and it stood 
in. closet at,.the head ofthe stairs, and there, seven 
times a week, a bloodlessand nerveless.man shivered 
and flonndered, and endured martyrdom in the vain 
hope of getting up-a cireulation and putting some 
colour in.his faces 

It. was pale,enough this. morning, ghostly in fact, 
and pinched.and. drawn, as obedient. to his wife’s 
mandate he stepped from the warm bed, and, don- 
ning, his. dressing-gown, shrank away into a litile 
shivering; heap, as a gust of wind and rain came 
plashing-against:the window. 

“Oh, Julia dear, must 1? Don’tyou think I could 
forego the—the—luxury—just this once; it is so 
lamp, and. I—I—was never so.cold in my life. My 
heart is like a lnmp of ice. Don’t you think I might 
omit——’’ 

“Omit, no,” came sleepily from “ Jalia.dear,” as 
she turned on her pillow and wrapped the covering 
more closely about her, “I did not know you were 
so childish. You need the bath to tone.you up for 
the journey.; so be a man.and run along ; there’s 
nothing gained by. waiting,” 

Mr. Hayden wanted to be a man in the estimation 
of his wife at least, and so he ran, along tlie chilly 
hall, up the stairs to the closet, where the tub of 
water stood waiting for him, and into which he 
thrust first one foot and ‘then the. other, drawing 
long sobbing breaths, and feeling the ive-cold spot 
around his heart grow colder and‘ icier, unti} at last 
with one great shudder, which shook iia frail body, 
he.nerved himself to make his last effort of the will 
and plunged in to his death ! 

Meanwhile throughout the house there were 
sourds of waking life. 

In Mrs. Morton’s room the. patter: of little feet: 
and the murmur of‘infant voices mingled with the 
deeper tones of man, for the Rev, Theodore had 
come the previous day to escort his family to Bron- 
son, and was indulging in a merry-romp with little 
Trix and Bunchie, Beatrice; too, was dressing and 
looking ruefully out upon the.white sheets of rain 
which went driving across tite common; and 
wondering if the invalids would venture to start 
that day. ’ 

In the kitchen active preparations for breakfast 
were going forward andthe house was odorous with 
the juicy steak breiling-overthe coals, and the fra- 
grant coffee boiling on the stove. 

Mrs. Hayden was very fond of coffee, when it was 
the real. article, seech as Mrs, Fleming made, very 
fond in fact.of all the good things of the world, and 
was specially thankful that, as.she.expressed it, sho 
had neither nerves nor stomach. to be. affected by 
what she ate, and when the.appetising smell of 
coffee, steak, and hot muffins reached her in her 
room where she was leisurely dressing, she quicken. d 
her movements so as. to be ready at) the.first. sound 
of the bell, 

She, too, had looked: upon the rain and.clesed her 
window against it, and felt sorry that.she must 
start.on her journeyin, such a, storm, for go sho 
must; there wasino question in the matter. She 
must sleep that night. in Beau, Rivage, as. she had 
named her house in memory of a. place on Lake 
Ganeva in Switzerland, where she.spent a week with 
her husband. the year they were married. 

Mrs, Sniffe was coming from. Londen to visit her, 
and was to bring a few of. her,most.intimate friends, 
Mrs, Stuckup, Mrs. Lofty, the. two, Misses. Lofty 
with their brothers, and a distant, poor relation, 
Miss Grandest, who made up. in blue bioud. what sho 
lacked in yellow gold. 

Beatrice, too, had rather unwillingly consented to 
be Mrs. Hayden’s: guest for a week, and. that lady 
knew that her presence alone would give tone to tho 
whole thing. 

Such s party had never been gathered’ at Beau 
Rivage before, and the whole house was: to be gone 
over and gotten in readiness, and no « xpense was to 
be spared to make the affair a brilliant one, sach 23 
would be long remembered and talked about by the 
good people of Bronson, 

As Mrs, Sniffe and her party were to arrive the 
next week on Tuesday and this was Thursday, there 
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was no time to be lost. She must go to-day, in spite 
of the rain, though for Harry’s sake she wished it 
were otherwise, for he would féel the chill and the 
camp so much, For Harry’s sake, not for herown. 

Through the years which followed how glad she 
wos that she had put it thus, even though he would 
never know that she really had some little care for 
him. 

For Harry’s sake, who lingered so.long at his bath 
that she began at last to wonder where he was, and 
wake up to the faet-that he had. been: gone an un- 
usual length of time. 

She bad fallen asleep after he had left her, and 
now she was quite dvessed and waiting for the bell. 
What could he be doing, and had anything happened 
to him? 

She would go and see, and with that sudden 
apprehension of coming evil which frequently comes 
to those on whom the shadow has already, fallen, she 
started in quest of Harry, 

Poor Harry, who had tried to be so courageous and 
brave, the water which had never, seemed so cold and 
death-like before, or affected him so strangely, mak- 
ing him shrink from it in-fear, and at last, when he 
could no longer endure the terrible chill and the 
feeling of suffovation, as if his heart and lungs were 
being forced into his mouth, he tried to esaape ; tried 
to step from the shallow tub, but could not:for the 
faintness stealing over him so fast, 

There was not more than a foot in depth of water 
in the tub, but he felt that he was drowning, or 
dying atleast, and tried to call aloud, “ Julia, come! 
come quick, Julia, and save me, for the love of 
Heaven!’ 

But there was no sound from the quivering lips, 
only bubbles of white froth streaked with blood, and 
that horrible sense of suffocation as he beat the air 
helplessly, and tried in vain to call for Julia. He 
heard her at last, heard her footsteps in the hall; 
heard her knock on the door, which was loeked; 
then her call as he did not reply ; and. then, sum- 
moning all his strength, he uttered a low moan, 
which died away in a gurgling sound as his life. 
blood began to flow from both mouth and nose. 

In one moment Julia had burst the door; the 
next, aloud shriek rang through the house, as the 
strong woman of iron nerve and will stood appalled 
at the white face covered with blood and the wild 
eyes which confronted her. 

As if the sight of her had raised the dying man 
to one last effort he spoke, and though it was only 
2 whisper, she never forgo’ the words he said, or the 
look in his staring eyes. 

“It was too cold—it has always been too cold. I 
couldn’t bear it—it is all a mistake, and I have 
been murdered by inches,” 

Yes, Julia, he speaks the truth; literally mur- 
dered by inches,and you, alas, have done.it! So, 
lift the little, trembling, shrivelled man carefully 
trom his watery bed; wrap him in the softest, 
warmest blankets there are in the aouse ;. carry him 
in your strong arms back to the bed he left so lately ; 
lay him down tenderly, lovingly, as something sud- 
denly grown very dear to you ; pile the clothes upon 
him; put bottles of hot water to his feet, and back, 
and sides ; send Agnes in the drenching rain for the 
nearest physician, and then sit down beside.him, and 
watch the white face stained with. blood; and the 
eyes which follow you so constantly with their ap- 
pealing,}terrified gaze ! 

Wipe the sweat, and froth, and blood from the 
pallid lips which twitch so convulsively, and kiss the 
ar brow where the blue veins stand out so round 
and full, 

Kisses are a luxury which Harry Hayden has sel- 
dom known. It is years since Julia’s lips have met 
his as they are meeting them now, and the poor man 
tries so hard to thank. her and to kiss her back, but 
cannot, 

Only his right hand lifts itself feebly and creeps 
into hers, where it lies cold, pulseless, and clammy, 
while her tears fall like rain as she says to him: 
“Harry, I am sorry ; so sorry.” 

She does not say for what, nor does she really know. 
She only realises that im her heart there isa great 
weight of remorse and regret for something done or 
left andone, it matters little which. 

And so the minutes, which seem like’ hours, drag 
on, until there is the stamping of feet in the hall 
without, the shutting of umbrellas, and the sound of 
men’s voices, 

The doctor has come, and he goes in to his patient, 
and makes a few inquiries and feels his pulse, and 
orders brandy for him, and talks apart ina low tone 
to Julia, who tells him the truth and does not spare 
herself a whit. 

Kverything is confessed, from oatmeal down to 
fish, and the doctor, who is plain-spoken and rough, 
mentally calls her an idiot, and in, his wrath says 
out: 

“Woman, I am afraid you have xilled your hus: 





band with your confounded hobbi:s; it takes a strong 
constitution to stand starving and drowning both, 
and he is a weak chicken, with no more vitality than 
a fly.” 

Then, without stopping to see how cruelly he has 
wounded this woman of hobbies, he goes back to-thee 
sick man and does what he can for him, The attmels 
was apoplexy of the lungs, or what issnsome 
familiarly known as a severe congestive chill}. le 
said, induced by a very low state of nerve andiliteed, 
and the suddencold of the bath, than whichething: 
could have been worse for him, unless ittwaeethe 
slops he had been living on. He did not gtveany 
hope, for there was none. A stronger constitution 
might rally, but this worn-out, feeble» eveature, 
with no more life-blood in his veins thiwm a fish, 
never. 

He might live a week; he might live tliree daysy 
and he might die before sunsattiag. All they could 
do was to keep him as warm as posible, and feed 
him with brandy and strong beef-tea, which he 
ought to have had long ago. 

This was the doctor’s verdict, and he started to 
leave the room, when something in the anmgnished 
expression of Mrs, Hayden’s face brought him. to 
her side, He was not all rough and unsympathetie,. 
this blunt, outspoken man. On the contrary there 
was much of genuine kindness hiddensaway in his 
heart, and he said to the lady, very gemtly forhim : 

“Woman, try to forget my rough spesek: xbout 
killing your husband. It makes me so mad when I 
see to what lengths homeopathy will carry:onoe,, but 
my bark is worse than my bite. Don’t:feel so badlyy 
You thought you were doing right; amd. maybe: 
were, If he had been blistored and: bled emery day, 
and taken an emetic every week. ard swallowed 
every confounded drug in. myeurgery; from jalap to 
calomel, he might havedied: thesame, for there is 
nothing of him, and never could: have been wuch: 
Good-morning. I’ll looktimagaim before noon. I 
must go now and see off Granny Walker, another 
victim to little pills amd the starvation system.” 

And with these poor words of attempted comfort 
he is gone, and the miserable rainy day wears on, 
and they put hot bricks and bottles of water in the 
bed until the sheets are scorched, but the feet and 
hands are just as cold, and the face as white and 
death-like, and lies so still and helpless upon the 
pillow, while in the wide-open eyes there is a look of 
suffering and terror, mingled with one of anxiety and. 
tenderness for the miserable woman, who is not at 
all like the Julia of old, his strong, self-possessed 
Julia, on whom he has leaned so many years, and 
followed implicitly. 

There is no colour now in her unusually fresh 


-| face, and her eyes wear a hopeless look of anguish 


as she bends over him, weaker, more helpless, more 
unnerved even than poor, despised Mollie Morton, 
whom she has so often castigated for giving way 
and not trying to make an effort. She has given 
way now inthe most astonishing manner, and the 
sick man seems to know and feel it, and his eyes 
question her dumbly for the cause, 

She had never loved her husband, even in the 
first days of her married life; he was so unlike her 
in everything that there could be‘no resl sympathy 
between them. From the first she had been master, 
doing whatever she listed, withontso much as con- 
sidering him, and he had meekly acquiesced inher 
superiority, and been content to walk in her shadow, 
saying. always, if he said anything, “Julie knows 
best.” But through all he had been most indulgent 
and kind, and nota frown had ever darkened his 
face or an angry word passed his lips. 

All this comes back to her now, like so many 
stings to lacerate her aching heart, and she wrings 
her large white hands hopelessly, and when little 
Trix comes on tiptoe into the room and gazing won- 
deringly at her asks in a whisper, “ What makes 
you feel so bad? Has you been a naughty’ dirl ?” 
her tears fall in torrents..and she says as she stoops 
involuntarily to kiss the little girl : 

“Yes, Trixey, very, very naughty, and I am so 
sorry, too.” 

She hopes her dying husband may. understand hee 
meaning, and as she lifts her head she turns her eyes 
so full of tears upon him. But he only saw her 
kiss the child, and the pale lips quivered and 
struggled to speak, succeeding at last, and whisper- 
ing faintly and slowly, asif the effort caused him 
pain : 

“ You'll be so lonely, Julie. I wish—I wish—there 
was > he »aused, panting for breath, then 
added, quickly—* child—our chil:!.”’ 

Then his eyes closed, and he seemed utterly ex- 
hausted, while his wife gave him brandy, repeati: g 
to herself, ‘a child, a chili,’’ and wondering in a 
vagus, confused way if her future life would be 
less. lonely if there were a little one to call her 
mother 


a— 


True to his promise, the doctor came in again about 
noon, looked at his patient, felt his pulse, ord-red 
more beef-tea, with brandy and quinine this time, 
and then without a word of encouragement, went 
away, saying to the first person he met who inquired 
fore: Haydeny.that his wife might as well order 
thecoffim and hearse, as both would soon be needed. 

And. so-theleaden hours drag on,a d theautumna! 
storm: grows worse, and the rain gusts beat against 
thes windows-of the sick room, and the wind shakes 
every loosened shutter, and screams through every 
aperture: it‘can find, but does not disturb the dying 

Nothing-disturbs: him now but the look on Julia’s 
face, which he-cannot fathom. He had beenso little 
to her, had made so sinall a part of her life. that it 
could not be she cared; and yet there was that in 
»her face and eyes-which looked like real pain. 

He could tabienlitthenow without that dreadful 
sense of suffocatingy.amdionce, when they were alone 
and she sat chafing His+eold hands and ocexsionally 
smoothing his thin hair; he said, as he lifted his 
eyes to her wam face: 

“ Julie, do you care? Are you sorry just a lit- 

a??? 

“Oh, Harry! Harry!’ and Julia’s voice was 
broken with sobs. ‘Care? Sorry? Yes, so sorry! 
Idid note mean to kill you, I believed my theory 
wasright; but it wasalla mistake. Forgive me, 

~ean you ?’’ 

“Yes, all a mistake,’ he whispered, huskily, as 
hisemind began to wander. “ Life is mostly a mis 
take. I couldn’t do it, though I tried so bard; but 
Julie knows’best.”’ 

After that he siept awhile, and therainy afternoon 
was wearing, to.a close-whem he awoke, just as the 
doctor came in again, andifinding. him stil] alive, 
suggested that a blister «+ the back of the neck 
would “pull him through, if anything-could.’’ And, 
with all her- horror-of the» barbarous practice, Mrs. 
Hayden, whovhad erred:so greatly on the other side, 
spread the blister with-her own hands, and put it on 
her husband’s:-neck, and. then sat down to watch tho 
result, 

Bat there-was none. Harry had drifted far be- 
yond any earthly:help; and was-nearing the river 
which would bear him away for ever. 

And ‘his -wife-kaew it: at last, and turned all her 
thoughts upon what was on the other side, whither 
her husband was:going so fast. She did not profess 
to be very good herself, except ina general way. in 
theory she was a Unitarian; in practice, nothing ; 
but Harry wasa member of Christ’s church, and, so 
far as she knew, had lived a consistent, though very 
unostentatious life. 

And now, when she knew that he was dying, some- 
thing awoke within her which prompted her to tel} 
him and ask if all was well. Bending close to the 
pallid face, where the signet of death was set, she 
said: 

“ Harry, Harry, can you hear me? Do you know 
you are going to die?” 

There was no sign that he knew or heard, and in 
an agony of distress this woman, who professed to 
believe that Christ was not necessary to our salva- 
tion, turned to Mr. Morton, who just then came in, 
and sail: 

“Speak to him, Mr. Morton, Try if you can 
make him understand that he is dying. I amsure 
of his safety hereafter, but I want to hear him say 

” 


80. 

Thus appealed to Mr. Morton approached the 
dying man, and taking one of the thin hands in his, 
said : 

“Mr. Hayden, we believo you are dying; we hope 
you have trusted in Jesus,and we would know ii he 
is with you now.” : 

Oh, name of names, the very mention of which has 
power to quicken the almost pulseless heart and 
unlock. the fast-closing ear, At the name of Jesus 
a faint smile flickered around the lips, which said, 
gaspingly: 

“ Jesvs, yes—with menow. Peace—all peace, and 
Iso. vile—tell Julie so—tell her—tell her—yes— 
Julie knows best.” ; Cow 

That was the last—his tribute to the wife in 
whom he has trusted soimplicitly, He never spoke 
again, but two long hours he lay in a kind of stupor, 
while in their own rooms, Mr, Morton and Mollie, 
and Beatrice and Trixey, too, in her childish way, 
prayed for him, and even Agnes in her kitchen 
prayed also for this heretic, who, in her heart, she 
believed might find his way to Heaven unbiessed by 
priest and unlighted by the holy taper. 

He had believed in Him, the crucified, whose only 
requirement was, “Believe in me and ye shall be 
saved,” and she felt it would be well with him, and 
told her beads, and said her prayers until her mother 
came in the darkening twilight and said that he was 


dead, 





(To be Continued.) 
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HOBART PASHA. 
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Tue war now being waged against Turkey is cer- 
tain, if not speedily terminated, to involve all 
Europe in its mighty issues. Never was any pretence 
more impudent than that with which Russia entered 
upon the latest development of her criminal am- 
bition. Christianity is not concerned: the only 
difference between Russian and Turkish atrocities 
being that the Turkish misdeeds were perpetrated 
in a time of panic, and that the Russian atrocitics— 
in Poland, in Siberia, in the Caucasus, in Khiva— 
have been authorised, regular, deliberate, and alto- 
getber systematic. The “Blue Book’’ referred to 
in arecent debate in the House of Lords, describes 
the treatment which in 1871 the Russian governors 
inflicted on members of the Uniat Church—flagel- 
lation for women, death for men, and in milder cases 
wholesale banishment to Siberia. The Christianity, 
too—as Sir Charles Dilke observed at Chelsca—is 
alien from any known form of English Christianity, 
It consists mainly in a series of magical ceremonies, 
and never has so noble a term been so grossly mis- 
applied. 

Recently, conversion or death was the alternative 
offered to the vanquished Caucasian tribes. What- 
ever may be thought of Turkish administration—and 
we should hesitate to defend it-- the rule of Russia 
—intolerant, persecuting, pitiless, aggressive, un- 
scrupulous even where the sovereign’s word of 
“honour’’ has been pledged—would be far worse, 
because a much mightier power supports it. Russian 
advance is% menace to civilisation, to liberty, to 
all, most certainly, which we in England connect 
with either the spirit or the practice of the noblest 
teaching ever promulgated among men. But the 
Russian disguise is too transparent; the public in 





England and ovr Europe are beginning to see 
through it plainly. Nor would a circle of iude- 
pendent states mend matters ; such states, as Servia 
and Roumania already, would be powerless against 
Russia, would be overawed or overpowered by their 
mighty neighbour, and, ina word, for any purpose 
of practical politics might as well be handed over at 
once to the tender mercies of that power, which in 
the language of Mr. Lowe (admirable as irony!), is 
peculiarly the “father of the fatherless.”’ 

Views of this order and kind have always been 
maintained in this country by both Whig and Tory 
politicians, The Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Dudley Stuart and the ad- 
vanced Liberals, concurred in regarding Russian poli- 
tics with suspicion and in opposing on all points and 
at all risks her schemes of subtle and dangerous am- 
bition. Any contrary feeling arose from a somewhat 
natural burst of indignation at the Bulgarian 
atrocities; however, we are now beginning to com- 
prehend the true character and aims of this Russian 
Crusade. 

Such a line of remark may aptly serve to preface 
a brief account of one of the foremost men engaged 
in the present terrible struggle; or, indeed, we may 
almost say that the very foremost man, the hope and 
stay of the Turkish side, is Hopart Pasuna, himself 
an Englishman of gentle birth, a citizen of the world, 
and a man of brilliancy, energy, and courage. 

Hobart Pasha, or, according to his English title in 
the Peerage, the Honourable Augustus Charles 
Hobart, is the son of Augustus Edward Hobart, Earl 


of Buckinghamshire (born 1793), who is in holy | 


orders, and is Prebendary of Wolverhampton. His 
elder brother, Lord Hobart, who by the way con- 
tributed occasionally to the mazagines, was Governor 
of Madras, another brother held a secretaryship in 
the Indian Department, and a third was captain in 
the Bombay army. India has been their great field of 





exertion. The earldom dates from 1746; but Sir 
James Hobart was Attorney-General and a member 
of the Privy Council in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and in 1611 a baronetcy was conferred on 
Sir Henry Hobart on his appointment as Chief Jus- 
tice tothe Common Pleas. Superior intellectual and 
administrative power has long characterised the 
family. 

Hobart Pasha was born in April, 1822. At the age of 
thirteen he entered the Royal Navy as midshipman, 
and was forthwith sent to the coast of Brazil, where 
several English men-of-war were stationed for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. Here his daring 
was speedily recognised, and he was frequently placed 
in command of boats pursuing slavers. After passing 
his examination he went to serve as mate on board 
the “ Excellent” gunnery ship at Portsmouth ; thence 
he was appointed to the ‘* Dolphin,”’ on the Brazilian 
coast; then to the “ Victoria and Albert ’’ steam 
yacht; and then to the “ Rattler,” on the Channel 
station. During the Russian war he became com- 
mander of the “ Driver,” steam sloop, and was en- 
gaged in the capture of Bomarsund and in the attack 
on Abo, receiving special mention in the official de- 
spatches, At the termination of the war Mr. Hobart, 
who had already attained the rank of commander, 
retired on half-pay. 

When, in 1861, hostilities broke out between the 
Northern and Southern States of America Mr. 
Hlobart promptly joined the Confederate side, As 
the Southerners possessed no navy of their own the 
only way in which he could serve their cause was by 
blockade-running, taking war materials to the Con- 
federates and returning with cargoes of cotton. Here, 
according to his own narrative, the excitement of 
fizhting, which some men really love, did not exist. 
“One was always either running away, or being 
deliberately pitched into by the broadsides of the 
American cruisers, the slightest resistance to which 
would have constituted piracy, whereas capture 
without resistance merely entailed confiscation of 
cargo and vessel.”’ In his little craft called the 
“Don”’ he ran the bleckade twelve times. Under 
the pseudonym of Captain Roberts he has published 
a highly interesting account of his enterprise— 
‘‘Never Caught” (London, 1867)—from which we 
will select a passage or two. 

Here is a fine bit of business speculation. Before 
leaving England he resolved to turn merchant as 
well as blockade-runner, and a Southern lady had in- 
formed him that she “ reckoned ” that corsages were 
greatly in request amongst the fair Secessionists. So 
at Glasgow he purchased a thousand pairs of stays at 
thirteenpence per pair, and these he sold to an eager 
Southern tradesman at the enormous price of twelve 
shillings each, makings profit of nearly 1,100 per 
cent. Tooth-brushes would not sell; and a large 
quantity of Cockle’s pills were exchanged with an 
enterprising chemist at Nassau for lucifer matches, 
whieh last were ultimately sold in the Confederacy 
at avery fair profit. Any manufactured article 
fetched a fabulous price from the distressed 
Southerners. An order was given on a large scale 
for coffin screws! The Southern States, having 
always been the producing portion of the Union, 
had trusted to the North and to Europe for its manu- 
factures. Thus, says ‘ Captain Roberts,” when they 
were shut out by land and sea from the outer world, 
their raw material was but of little service to them. 
On one occasion the vessel’s cargo consisted of 
blankets, shoes, Manchester goods of all sorts, and 
some mysterious cases marked “ hardware,’’ about 
which no one asked any questions, but of which the 
military authorities quickly took possession. 

For the return journey THE paying article in the 
trade was cotton. The price in the Southern States 
averaged from twopence to threepence a pound ; the 
price at Liverpool at the time being about half-a- 
crown, Captain Roberts received a thousand pounds 
for every voyage he made, one half of which was 
uniformly paid in advance, 

“Never Caught,’’ moreover, contains reflections on 
our ironclads well worthy attention at the present 
time. He urges “ the all-importance of our possess- 
ing vessels of war of great speed and heavily armed, 
similar to those which are at this moment receiving 
far more attention at the hands of the American 
Government than either ironclads or monitors.”” An 
American officer of rank once remarked to me: 
Give me a sixteen-knot wooden vessel, armed with 
four heavy guns of long range, and I'll laugh at your 
lumbering ironclads.”’ In these views our commander 
concurs. Since that time the employmeut of fish 
torpedoes has increased the difficulty, 

At length-Mr. Hobart was taken ill with yellow 
fever—his crew, too, were being rapidly carried off. 
On his recovery he relinquished blockade-running. 
He thus announces its termination: “ Having made 
six trips in and out of Wilmington in the Don, I 
handed her over to the chief officer, and went home to 
England with my spoils. On arriving at Southamp- 
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ton, the first thing I saw in the ‘Times’ was a 
paragraph headed ‘Capture of the Don’ Poor little 
crait!’’ 

His successful blockade-running had ensured the 
dashing officer fame as well as money, His coolness, 
courage, business capacity, and tact were celebrated 
on all hands. During these years, too, he had been 
elevated to the rank of captain in the Royal Navy. 
His intrepid conduct during the Russian war had 
not passed unnoticed by the Turks. He had while 
in London made the acquaintance of Ali Pasha, then 
Turkish Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
who, with keen knowledge of character and states- 
manlike prevision, perceived the immense benefit 
likely to accrue to his country from the services of 
the brilliant Englishman. Ali has been designated 
the Thiers of Turkey ; certainly he was one of the few 
public men of Turkey in recent years who appre- 
ciated the duties and immense responsibilities of his 
post, and honestly and patriotically laboured to dis- 
charge them. The Turkish Government has usually 
been headed by men immersed in sensuality and 
ignoble indolence, and this has beef varied by occa- 
sional acts of extortion and misplaced euvergy on the 
part of the provincial governors, over whom there 
was but very slight effective control. Not that 
these evils are beyond remedy, A nation which 
possesses the spirit, the valour, the endurance 
lately displayed by the Turks, a nation conscious in 
its dignity and capable of heroism, cannot justly be 
rg«rded as worthless and obsolete. Had Midbat 
Pasha, the one competent and honest man of the 
political * situation,” been maintained against in- 
terested intriguers there are grounds for believing 
in valid efforts for the re-organisation of Turkey. 

Determined to remodel the naval administration, 
Ali Pasha invited his old friend from London, that 
he might superintend the re-organisation of the 
Turkish navy. He acted asa kind of general ad- 
viser to the Government in regard to its naval affairs. 
In 1867 he accompanied Ali Pasha to Crete during 
the Cretan insurrection, Rumours having been cir- 
culated that he was holding a command in the 
Turkish force, which command would imperil his 
position on the English naval list, he expressed him- 
self to our ambassador (Mr. Elliott) that he was 
aware of the risk and was not disposed to encounter 
it. This resolution, however, gave way when the 
Porte shortly afterwards made him a highly ad- 
vantageous offer for his services as commander, 
Captain Hobart, writing to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, January 24, 1868, announced his acceptance 
of office as member of the Board of Admiralty, and 
Director-General of Naval Schools in the Turkish 
Empire,and placed his commission at the disposal of 
the Admiralty, expressing, however, a hope that if 
he were removed from active English service he 
might be placed on the Reserve List, so that in case 
of war he might be able to serve his country. Never- 
theless his name was struck off the British Navy 
List in 1868, 

In September of this year he was commissioned to 
suppress the Cretan insurrection, and more especially 
tostop the blockade running in which the Greeks 
were extensively occupied, For af enterprise of this 
latter sort his American experience must have 
peculiarly fitted him. 

In November 1874 he was reinstated in the British 
Navy with the rank of Admiral, but only anew tobe 
struck off—the latter event occurring but a few 
weeks ago. We do not intend to discuss the wisdom 
or the justice of this step; there is no strictly uni- 
form rule, though, quite obviously, it is desirable to 
he delicate in international relations. At any rate, 
both in England and in his new home at Pera he has 
a host of admiring friends. As an ableadministrator, 
a keen observer, a precise commander, a genial, 
kindly man, and certainly a gallant gentleman, he 
is universally esteemed.* He has a dash of Charles 
Kingsley’s heroes, We know that he is a great 
Englishman; that he is exerting his splendid ener- 
gies for the Turks against overwhelming odds, and 
that such abilities and such energies would be most 
precious to England—we shall find it out then— 
whenever the time of trial might arrive, ‘I’.H.G. 





* The How, Augustus Charles Hobart, late Captain 
R.N., now an admiral in the Turkish service (under the 
tule of Hobart Pasha), 2ud ciass of the Order of the 
Vsmanlieh, 2ad class Mejidie, Grand Cross of Frauz 
Joseph (Austrian) and Commander of the Legion of 
Honour.—Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage, 1877, 








_ Ava dance the other night a lady actually appeared 
in a wreath of artificial apricots, and not content 
with this, she added sprays of real maiden hair. 
The combination was too startling. 

_ Str Jurivs Voce, Agent-General for New Zealand 
in this country, has been instructed to send out 
9,000 emigrants during the next five months. 





WEATHER SIGNS. 
— @~— 


To most of the weather signs, once regarded as 
mere fancies and superstitions, science now gives an 
intelligent interpretation. ‘T'he following explana- 
tions of some of these signs will interest all readers : 

Why may wet weather be anticipated when the 
perfume of tlowers is unusually perceptible ? 

Because when the air is damp it conveys the odour 
of flowers more effectively than when dry. 

Why may rain be expected if various flowers 
close ? 

Because plants are highly sensitive to atmospheric 
changes, aud close their petals to protect their 
stamens. 

Why may rain be looked for when distant objects 
appear to be unusually near P : 

Because when the air has nearly reached satura- 
tion there is.a cessation of those vapour movements 
by which the air is rendered in some degree obscure. 
Sir Isaac Newton remarked that the stars seemed 
nearer and better adapted for observation in the clear 
intervals of rain, or before showers, than at any 
other time. 

Why may rain be expected when sounds and 
noises are heard more distinctly than usual ? 

Because water is a better conductor of sound than 
air, and hence the conducting power of air may be 
improved when it contains a large admixture of 
aqueous vapour. The clouds heve been supposed to 
act as “sounding-boards,” but that explanation can- 
not be relied upon, since, at the distance that clouds 
fly from the earth, if they influenced soynds they 
would produce eehoes. 

‘The sound of distant church bells is greater before 
rain that atany other time; clocks afar off then 
appear to strike iouder, and consequently to be nearer 
than usual. Other noises, such as sawing, hammer- 
ing, the whetting of the mowér’s scythe, or the 
whirling sound of mills, and the murmuring of the 
sea, are all heard frgm a greater distance than usual; 
as are the crowing of cocks, human voices and music 
of all kinds, 

Why may change of weather be anticipated when 
domestic animals are restless ? 

Because their skins are exceedingly sensitive to 
atmospheric influences, and they are oppressed and 
irritated by the changivg condition of the atmos- 
phere, 

Why may rain be expected if cocks crow at un- 
common hours or clap their wings a great deal ? 

Because they are sensitive to atmospheric changes 
—perhaps even more so than human beings. Their 
crowing at uncommon hours is simply from restless- 
ness, probably caused by the changing atmosphere. 

Why may rain be expected when sparrows chirp 
more than usual ? 

The same atmospheric causes of irritability operate 
upon sparrows as upon other birds ; chirping is their 
mode of expressing that irritability ; hence, as they 
generally assemble in numbers, they make a great 
noise. 

Why may wet weather be expected when swallows 
fly low? 

Because the insects which the swallows pursue in 
their flight are flying low to escape the moisture of 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

Why do ducks and geese go tothe water, and dash 
it over their backs, on the approach of rain ? 

Because, by wetting the outer coat of their feathers 
before the rain falls, by sudden dashes of water over 
the surface, they prevent the drops of rain from pene- 
trating to their bodies througu the open and dry 
feathers, 

Why do horses and cattle stretch out their necks 
and sniff the air on the approach of rain? 

Because they smell the fragrant perfume which is 
diffused in the air by its increasing moistuess, 

Why mav rain be expected when toads come from 
their holes? 

Because toads like moisture; they also live upon 
insects, which either crawl from the soil, or descend 
irom the air to the earth, in damp weather, 

Why may fine weather be expected when spiders 
are seen busily constructing their webs ? 

Because those insects are highly sensitive to the 
state of the atmosphere, and when it is setting fine 
they build their webs, knowing instinctively that 
flies will be abroad, 

3 he is wet weather to be expected when spiders 
ride 

Because it shows that they are aware that the state 
of the atmosphere does not favour the fligit of in- 
sects, 

_ Why may wet weather be expected when spiders 
vreak off their webs and remove them ? 





Because the insects, anticipating the approach of 
rain, remove their webs for preservation. 

Why may rain be expected when flies and other 
insects become troublesome and sting ? 

Because those insects, feeling instinctively the 
approach of aamp, seek their food before taking 
shelter. When the skin of animals is moistened by 
a damp atmosphere flies can more easily pierce it. 

Why may fine weather be expected if gnats fly in 
large numbers ? 

Because it shows that they feel the state of the 
atmosphere to be favourable, which induces tiem to 
leave their places of shelter, 

Why may rain be expected when hens dst them- 
selves in holes? 

This is the manner in which hens display the 
irritability which they feel from the changing atmos- 
phere, The parasites which live upon them also 
become more active, and the hens dust themselves to 
get rid of them. ~ 

Why will it change to fine if owls scream during 
foul weather ? 

Because the birds are pleasurably excited by a 
favourable change in the atmosphere. 

Why may wet, and probably thunder, be expected 
if birds cease to sing ? 

Because birds are depressed by an unfavourable 
change in the atmosphere, and lose those joyful 
spirits which give rise to their songs, 

Why may thunder be expected if cattle run around 
in meadows ? 

Because the electrical state of the atmosphere has 
the effect of making them feel uneasy aud irritable, 
and they chase each other about to get rid of the 
irritability. 

Why may rain be expected when ants are seen 
busily carrying their eggs ? 

Because, feeling instinctively the increasing damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, they remove their eggs to 
places of greater safety. ‘'ne first thing they do 
when disturbed or alarmed by any cause is to remove 
their eggs. 

Why may severe weather be expected if birds of 
passage arrive early ? 

Because it shows that the indications of unfavour- 
able weather have set in, in the latitude from which 
the birds come, and that they have taken an early 
flight to escape it. 

Why may east winds be anticipated if the webs 
of the gossamer spider fly about in the autumn ? 

Because an east wind is dry and dense, and suic- 
able to the flight of the gossamer spider; the spider, 
feeling instinctively the dryness of the air, throws 
out its web, and finds it more than unusually buoy- 
ant upon the dense air, 

Why may rain be expected when moles throw up 
their hills? 

Because the moles know instinctively that worms 
move inthe ground onthe approach of wet; the 
moles therefore become active, and form their hills. 

Why may we expect acontinuance of fine weather 
when bees wander far from their hives ? 

Because the bees feel instinctively that from the 
state of the atmosphere they may wander far in 
search of honey without the danger of being over- 
taken by rain. 


The following lines, by Dr. Darwin, set forth 
various weather prognostics in a pleasing manner: 


The hollow winds begin to blow; 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep ; 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed; 
The moon in halos nid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the light red pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
Her corns with shooting pains torment 


er, 
And to her bed untimely sen! her. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowlscry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine 
The busy flies disturb the kine, 
Low over the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascends * 
Then, spreading, back to earth it bends. 
Tbe wind unsteady veers around, 
Or settling in the south is found. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glowworms, numerous, clear and 
bright, 
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Tilurm’d the dewy hill last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green, 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays, 
The frog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
The sky is green, the air is still, 
"he mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so alter’d is kis taste, 
Quits mutton bones on grass to ferst. 
Behold the rooks, how odd their ftight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

nd seem precipitate to fall, 
AN f they felt the piercing ball. 
The tender colts on back do lie, 
Nor heed the traveller passing by. 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, 
Then wades through clouds to mount the 

s§k1es, 
"Twill surely rain, we see with sorrow, 
‘No working in the fields to-morrow. 


Vh y may r 1in be expected when the smaller stars 
| or are imperceptible 
those stars being duller in light than 
iey become the sooner obscured by the con- 
rs. 
ain be expected if people feel their corns 
eir bones rheumatic ? 
the dampness of the atmosphere affects 
: upon the boly, and causes « temporary 
of the system. All general disturbances 
ifest themselves in those parts which 
1a morbid stste—as in acorn, a rhoumatic bone, 
a deciyed teoth, 
W . ringing or singing noise in the ears ind‘ca- 
ve of change of weather ? 
the change in the pressure of the 
here affects the fine blood vessels of the ear, 
sa greater or lesser flow of blood therein. 
hese noises may indicate either a change from foul 
to * weather, or from fair to foul. 
Wy does the setting in of an east wind cause 
lil ] derangements ? 


a: 
Becanse 

atmos 

andca 


ry 


bo ches ani 
Beonnse cast winds are generslly dry and irritating, 
inds reach us across the plains of Northern 
\y. which are frequently cold and dry. The 
irrival of an east wi:d produces great 
eriechanges which disturb our bodily system. 
"hy do feathers, pieces of flue and dry leaves, 
r abont on the surfoce of ponds, indicate rain ? 
just before the sett in of rain, the 
ation of moisture causes eccentric 
tsand motions of the wind, and these produce 
yn the surface of the water. 
snapping of the flame of a candle 
licate rain ? 
use the dampness of the air probably settled 
1e wick before the candle was lighted: or it 
drawn to the flamein the current that flies 
1 it. _» either case excess of moisture would 
tkling noise. 
do the brightness and heat of the firein 
r indicate frosty weather ? 
Because they show that the air is dry and dense, 
i tliat the amount of oxygen conveyed to the fire 
lerable in cons eque nce of that density. 
u London was lit with oil lamps, which were 
burn themselves out, it was observed that 
on cauip nights they continued to burn a much 
longer time than when the air was dry and favou: 
able to rapid combustion. 
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FACETLA 
WHAT THE 


“ Tire sooner yon get the ‘Castalia’ on the Chan- 
nel Li iin the better.” —Puuch. 


WILD WAVES ARE SAYING, 


‘FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY.’ 


pounds’ fine and six months’ im- 


—Paneh. 
WORK BY DR. DARWIN. 
—Punch. 
? SCIENCE, 
Bryony, —Punch. 


NO ACC TASTER. 


IUNTING FOR 


MATERPAMILIAS (just arrived at 
children had been down a month befo 
Jane, have you found it dull?” 
Nurse: “It was 
H the 


Shrimp 


ville—the 
re): “Well, 


1ere was nothing 
i ni reers 


at fust,m’m. Tl 
} 


mind, m’m, till t 


rove 


come 
—Punch. 
Mew who hava made their mark—Those who can't 


write —Tun. 








TOTO CHEZ TATA. 


“ How you lag behind, Cissy!” 

“Yes, mummy. My poor toe is so bad.” 
“ Which toe is it?” 

“ My eldest, mummy.” —Punch. 
MOTTO OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


“ Trey alse serve who only stand and wait.” 
—Punch. 
EDITIONS. 


“SPECIAL WAR 


“SprcrAL edi—shun. Great battle 
Turks and the Rooshuns. One man 
wounded! and two taken prisoners!” 


*tween the 
killed and 
—Fun. 
NEUTRAL SALTS. 
Pritrsu sailors. —Punch. 
SpLenDID Holiday Resort for ** the Sex ’’—Clack- 
ton-on-sea, —Hun. 
A SUBJECT FOR INQUIRY. 


(Scene: A workhouse. Time: An hour before 
dinner.) 


Oup Lapy, not so clear as she might be (to visi- 
tor): “Sir, ve a serious complaint to. make. I've 
nad no dinner since yesterday, and to-morrow will be 
the third day !’’ —Judy. 

HESSIAN BOOTY, 


Prince Lovis has, by the death of his uncle, 
become Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse. We are 
in @ position to state that this is an item of court 
news which may be received without the slightest 
Ilessetation, —tl un, 

A VARIED SPBLL, 


THE cow with a cough is a thing we have read of 
in our childhood. It has been reserved for our ma- 
ture years to find an example of the geuus in tuat 
great and inscrutable chancellor—Prince Gortcna- 
kow and Prince Gortcha-koff, —Fun. 


OBVIOUSLY. 


Banbury has declared against vaccivation. 
bury 18 to be pitted, 


3an- 
*-—Kunny Folks, 


A RAILING REFLECTION, 


Curtous.y enough a miss may beas good as a 
mile ordinarily, bat it takes a good many to make 
up the Ladies’ Mile, —Fuuny Folks, 


New Military Order Conferred on Generals Only— 
Tue Batu-chair, —Furny Folks. 
A STUPID NOTION. 


JonES has been having a penitential time of it 
lately, His wife has forvidden him: to dine at the 
club, orany where but at home till that new drawing- 
room suite she tas her eye on is paid for. And he, 
poor fellow, with a grim remembrance of the good 
thinzs cf his bachelor days and dinners, says. that 
married life is indeed a time of “ sackeloth and 
ashes.” —Fun. 

BULLION. 


A Lernps butcher has been sent to prisoi for six 
wecks for cruelly beating a builock, Out of evil 
cometh good, and for once it is satisfactory.to dis- 
cover that the man who beat a bullock found he had 
made “a complete bull of it.’ Thisis a way oi 
building a Bull of Bash’un with a vengeance, and 
one we Lope that will not be readily forgotten. 

—Fan. 

INTERESTING TO M.P.s.—Are there any statues in 

the Parliamentary recess ? —Jdudy. 
ONLY NATURAL. 
(By Turcophiius.) 

Tue “Old Gentleman,” we ali know, helps his 
owu—so he may now well be present in person with 
the Russian Army. There is reported, as heading 
the operations at Sistova, not oniy an Old Nick but 
a Young Nick, both wearing the Kussiag uniform, 
and both with the title, if not of Arch-Fionds, of 
Grand Dukes! —Punch, 

NEEDLESS ASSURANCE. 

Don CARLOS goes to the Danube to watch the 
Russian operations.there. ‘* He does not,” we are 
gravely informed, ‘propose to take any part in the 
fignting.” After what happened in Spain, this last 
Slatement was quite unnecessary. —dJudy. 

MORE UNFAIRNESS, 


Aw advocate of the Women’s Disabilities Bill says 
that ladies are perfectly ready to take upon them- 
selves ai] the duties performed by men, and demanded 
of them by the law. ‘* They are willing to fight on 
sea aud land, to be constables, and to serve as special 
aud common jury-women. Ip fact, there is nothing 
tien can do which cannot be equally well done by 


women.’® This person is a misguided enthusiast, 
Women certainly ought to have votes; but it can 
hardly be denied that at sawing wood and singing 
bass, for as ERT men have still the advantage. 
—Judy. 


* Squarine tHE Cincie.’’— Cutting a round of 
toast off a square loaf, —Fun, 


“OW SWEET IT 1s!"" 


Wnty is a secret like jam P—Becanse it.is first care- 
fully preserved, and then spread, and. eayerly: de- 
voured, —Funay Folks, 

BRIQ-A-BRAC, 
(The Latest Development—Hideons Old Chairs. ) 


Finst Connoisseur: “ Yes, not a, bad. chair this ; 
but L have my. misgivings about it. Faet is, it’s 
almost comifortable!’’ 

SEcoND CONNOISSEUR: Justso. Now this is a 
gem—a Louise Quinge! Exquisite in design—superb 
in workmanship, and I defy you to sit in. it. 

(They fall into ugutual reptures over the treasore, } 
—Punoy Folks, 


AMUSING INCIDENT. 


AN amusing incident occurred recently at a church 
in Connecticut, The clergyman desired to call the 
attention of the congregation to the fact that, it being 
the last Sunday in the, month, he would adwinister 
the rite of baptism, to children, Previous to having 
entered the pulpit he received from one of the elders 
— who, by-the-way, was quite deaf—a notice to the 
effect that,as the children would be present that 
afternoon, and he had the new Sunday-sehool books 
ready for distribution, he would have them ready to 
sell to all who desired them. 

After the service the clergyman began the notice 
of the ‘baptismal service thus; “All those having 
children, and desiring to have. them baptised, will 
bring them this afternoon.” 

At this point the deaf elder, hearing the name of 
“ children,” supposed it was something in reference 
to his books, and, rising, said: * And all those hav- 
ing none, and desiring them, will be supplied by me 
at twenty-five cents each,” 


POPPING THE QUESTION, 


Ont of the Danbury young men who has oceasicn- 
ally escorted a young lady home on Sunday evenings, 
and went in for supper, after performing both servic. s 
last Sunday night, suddenly said to her; 

“Do you talk in your sleep ?’’ 

“ Why—no,” she answered, in surprise. 

**Do you walk in your sleep ?’’ he next inquired. 

“No, sr.” 

He moved his chair an inch closer, and with in- 
creased interest asked ; 

Do you snore ?”’ 

“No,” she hastily replied, looking uneasily 
him. 

At this reply his eyes fairly sparkled. His li)s 
eagerly parted, and ashe gave his chair another 
hitch, he briskly inquired : 

**Do you throw the combings of your hair in the 
wash-basin ?” 

“ Whav’s that!’ she asked, with a blank face. 

Again his chair went forward, while his agitation 
grew so great that he could scarcely maintain his 
place upon it, as he further asked: 

“Do you clean out the comb when you are 
through ?” 

“Of course I do,”’ 
all her might, 

In an instant he was on his knees before her, his 
eyes ablaze with flame, aud his hands outstretched. 
+ “Oh, my dear miss, 1 love you,’’ he passionately 
cried, * I give my whole heart up.to you. Love me 
and I wiil be your slave. Love meas I love yon, 
and I will do everything on earth for you, Oh, will 
you take me to be your lover, your husband, your 
protector, your everything?” 

It wasa critical moment for a young woman of 
her years, but she was equal to the emergency, as 3 
woman generally is, aud sie ‘* took him in,’’ 


she said, staring at him with 


DIVIDIS, ETC. 

“How many of you are there?” asked a voice 
from an upper window, of a serenading party, 

Four,” was the reply. 

“ Divide that among you,” 
of dirty water fell, ‘‘like 
heaven,” on those beneath, 

WHAT IS IN A NAME? 


Ix some names, a good lot ; for instance, the great 
rifle meeting of the “ Scherpschuttersvereen’ ging 
Oranje Nassau’ at the Hague this montb, to which 
English ** Scherpschutters ” were courteously invited 
has, we are informed, been postponed till next year. 


said a voice, asa biehet 
the gentle dew from 
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tion to stand over, but the time’ will not be all lost, 
for it will take English volunteers some little time 
to learn to pronounce the name of their hosts. 
—dJudy. 
WHAT A LOTION, 


Tue gentleman who swallowed hair lotion in mis- 
take already feels a little down in the mouth. 
—Funny Folks, 


SLIGHTLY “ FORCE ”’-D. 


War is the troth of a policeman toa cook like a 
pper spill ?—Because it’s a pie-plight. Pipelight, 
can’t you see? —Funny Folks, 

WORTH THINKING OVER, 


He who sets his heart on some beauteous creature 
only to be rejected, may find his disappointment 
cost him a good deal; but the fellow who really 
finds out what a beauteous creature costs is the one 
who marries her, They who have “loved and lost’ 
will find that there is consolation in this. —Judy. 


EXPLAINING IT AWAY. 


Accorpine to the Registrar of North Yell, an 
island of the Shetland group, not a single marriage 
has taken. place there during several successive 
quarters—* a state of affairs all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that there is a population of 
upwards of 900 in the district.” Not at all re- 
markable, Mr, Registrar—*a single marriage” is a 
contradiction in terms; to contract matrimony it 
takes two persons, at least. —Judy. 


SOMETHING LIKE ENTHUSIASM, 


Wuen Dr. Schliemann was a grocer’s shopman 
such was his Homeric enthusiasm that he used to 
serve out his groceries over the counter by Troy 
weight instead of Avoirdupois. —Punch, 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION, 


Russta (boatman): “ Lock, ahoy!’’ 

Lock-Kgerer (Earl Derby): “ Lock it is! And 
we don’t mean to let you or anybody else meddle 
with the key!” —Punch. 


An Ohio barrister assumed the part of a mummy 
in a dramatic performance. Tne critic said: “ He 
was obliged to put a little animation into himself to 
come up with the character, and to wear more recent 
linen, but that was about all. Nature had admirably 
qnalified him to act the part.” 


“THERE is one thing about babies,” says a late 
traveller, “they never change. We have girls of 
the period, men of the world, but the baby is the 
same self-possessed, fearless, laughing, voracious 
little heathen in all ages and in all countries,”’ 


Doss a tailor effect a stroke of epilepsy when he 
gives a customer a bad fit ? 


THAT MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


“Tsrg that your prejudices are against female 
servants remarked oue of the cross-examiners to a 
witness afew days ago; “and now,” continued tie 
speaker, “‘may I ask you, are you a married man ?” 

‘Tam,’ replied the witness. 

** Keep house ?” 

«“ No, sir.’’ 

* Boarding 2?” 

‘Yes, with my mother-in-law.” 

*“ Does she employ female servants P” 

** She does,’’ 

“ Weil, then, if you areso much opposed to them 
why do you not induce your mother-in-law to dis- 
charge them ?” asked the examiner, 

“ Sir,”’ replied the witness, “ you ask me to do an 
impossibility. If you are a married man you ought 
to know that no man can dictate to his mother-in-law, 
or control her actions.” 

Sone vor Detectives,— Let us speak of a man 
when we find him.” : —Panch. 


ALL THE DIFFERENOR, 


HABERDASHEBR (to Assistant who has had the 
“swop”): “ Why has that lady gone without 
buying ?” : 

AssisTANT: * We haven’t got what she wants.’’ 

HABERDASHER: “I'll soon let you know, miss, 
that I keep you to sell what I’ve got, and not what 
people want!” —Panch, 





STATISTICS, 

Bank or ENGLAND.—A return annually obtained 
has just been issued, procured by Mr. Backhouse, 
M.P., showing the amount of notes and gold held in 
reserve each week in the year ended the 31st of 
December last. At the commencement of the year, 
January 5, the bank notes held by the publicamounted 





to £28,084,000, and at the end of the year, December 
27, £27,898,000. On the same day the notes held 
in reserve by the Bank amounted to £14,913,000 ; 
gold in reserve, £554,000; total amount of bullion, 
£28;365,000. The total amount of deposits, in- 
cluding Exchequer and London bankers, was on the 
27th of December £31,049,000, 

CornaGE.—Last year the total number of British 
coins struck at the Royal Mint, as appears by a report 
just issued, was 380,036,910, and the amount 
£5,007,142 6s. 3d., consisting of £4,711,459 10s. 
in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, £234,232 2s, 11d: 
in silver, and £61,450 13s. 4d in bronze. ‘The 
figures include the bronze executed by contract. 

A RETURN of the reduction of the National Debt 
of the United States shows that the debt on March 
1, 1869, was £505,082,652; on May 1, 1877, 
£414,061,924. Reduction, £91,020,928. 








TOO SOON. 


WITHIN all the wonderful foldings 
Of russet, and golden, and rose, 

Slept the apple-tree’s promise of blossom, 
Quite safely away from its foes, 


Till it heard through the walls round about 
it 


i 
The stir of the world’s holiday, 
And saw, through a rent in its robing, 
Tne riotous grasses at play. 


The bud clamoured loudly for freedom 
To take in Life’s revels a part, 
And flouted at wisdom that kept it 
Yet close to the apple-tree’s heart. 
** Oh, dear blossom-mother,’”’ it whispered, 
**? Tis summer time; let me go free!” 
The answer came, solemn and tender : 
**Can’t you trust, little blossom, to 
me ?”’ 


“ But you surely forget, blossom-mother, 
You were only a bud once, you know ; 
You didn’t feel sober‘and patient 
And afraid of the frost and the snow. 


“T want to go out with the breezes, 
And dance the round dances.and all ; 

If [ wait till you think it is summer, 
lll only get out. by the fail,” 


The tree shook her head very sadly 
As the pert, little, rosy bud spoke, 

And grieving the while o’er her blindness, 
Untied her soft, satin-lined cloak, 


* * * * * * 


The grass in the meadow looked over 
A rail, at the near winter wheat; 
“ Have you heard,” so she said, “ that the 
blossom 
Was found dead and cold in the street ? 


‘ All tattered and torn in the tempest, 
And cruelly cut with the frost? 

The apple-tree tried to detain her, 
She woulda’t submit to be crossed. 


“ And now her short revel is ended 
Before the fair day has begun, 
Fra the kiss of good-bye from their 
mother 
Has sped other blossoms one by 





GEMS. 


—_— 


Trey who would rule safely must rule with love, 
not arms. 

Be.ieve nothing against another but upon good 
authority ; no report that may hurt another, unless 
it be a greater hurt to others to conceal it. 

Tue policy that can strike only when the iron is 
hot will be overcome by the perseverance that can 
make the iron hot by striking. 

Tue most beautiful may be the most caressed 
and admired, but they are not always the most es- 
teemed and loved. 

A MAN who follows truth carries his star in his 
brain. 

Tue best of riches is contentment ; the worst of 
poverty, low spirits. 

Hz is not only idle who does nothing, but he is idle 
who might be betteremployed. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





OFFICE AND CHAMBER VENTILATION.—There are 
a large number of persons—clerks, printers, and 
domestic. servants—who incur many diseases, 
especially coughs, rheumatism, and consumptions, 
from the peculiarly impure condition of the air they 
habitually breathe. Close, unventilated offices, often 
with double windows and doors, retain a large quan- 
tity of air which has-been breathed and re-breathed, 
until it has become a real, though invisible, poison. 
Such impure air is one of the most frequent sources 
of disease, but especially to those persons who habi- 
tually breathe it. In many printing-oflices it is the 
practice to avoid ventilation, in order to maintain 
warmth in the winter months. In conseqnence the 
air becomes vitiated by gas and a repeatedly re- 
breathed atmosphere. Hence the seeds of disease 
are abundantly implanted, and couzhs (often fatal 
in their results) are caused by. passing from the 
Over-heated rooms into the outside air, A good test 
of the condition of any room (whether office, parlour, 
or bed-chamber) is the condition of any plant that 
may be kept there. If a plant grows well, and re- 
tains the fresh colour of its blossoms and the green 
of its leave, in any room, it is a satisfactory proof 
of the air. But if it droops and becomes discoloured 
it indicates that the state of ventilation is neither 
good for vegetable nor animal life. For when the 
air of any apartment causes injury to plants, it 
is also fostering disease in the human residents- 
Domestic servants are very commonly allotted small 
unventilated chambers—in garrets or el-ewhcre— 
or are lodged too many in the same room. It has 
been remarked by Dr. B. W. Richardson, «f London, 
that in his extensive practice he observed that more 
than half the diseases of servants was owing to their 
too close or over-crowded bedrooms, I'resh air 
should freely reach every room by nigiit and by day. 
Many unfounded prejudices exist as to the night air. 
It is often (as Miss Florence Nightingale remarks) 
purer than day air, especially in large cities. The 
worst of all night air is the atmosphere of a bedroom 
in which several persons sleep with closed doors and 
windows. Windows and doors should not be both 
open at the same time. Draugits are bad, ventila- 
tion is good, A window should generally be open, 
at least a few inches, in the staircase of every house, 
night and day, and usually one window in cach bed- 
room. Where this practice prevails, it has been 
found that a remarkable exemption from colds and 
consumption has been the result. ‘he absence of 
fresh night air is the unsuspected cause of a vast 
amount of persistent disease amongst families and 
households. 








MISCELLANWOUUS., 


Tur Rifle Brigade has been christened ‘“ Mamma’‘s 
Own.” Mothers will have nothing else for their boys. 
The Prince of Wales has hard work in replying to 
the “avalanche of applicants.” 

We learn upon reliable authority that theo 
Government has offered, through Mr. Clutton, tho 


appointed agent, the sum of £20,500 for the common 
ground at West End, Chobham, which they have 
resolved to acquire for military purposes. The 


price offered is at the rate of £10 per acre, 

Eart CowPer has made a present to the infirmary 
at Hertford ot the freehold of the site on which the 
institution stands. In doing so, his lordship s 
that the institution is so useful that he was ¢lad ¢ 
be able to give it this assistance. ‘I'he infirmary 
has hitherto been held on a lease for ninety-nine 
years, and nearly half of that period bad «xpired, 

How little the discovery of bone or flint impie- 





ments associated with human remains can be relict 
on as proving the great antiquity of these remains is 
shown by the fact that the weapons and other imple- 


ments of a race at present in existence—the Ost- 
jacks—are precisely similar to the implementa of 
prehistoric races. They have recently been 
described before the Russian Geographical Society, 
by M. Poliakof. They are’ of stone, tecth, beads, 
claws, and bone. 

Tur success of the Children’s Pantomime at the 
Adelphi has induced Mr. Mapleson to try another. 
The subject is the story of the Little Red Riding 
Hood, and the “ Old Boy’”’ has written the fun and 
contrived the situations. 

Miss Ava Dyas, a ciever actress whose charming 
performances are well remembered in England, is 
creating an equal furore in America, She gets 250 
dollars a week for. her work as as an actress. 

Miss Carxorra Apprson is performing Laly Gay 
Spanker in “ London Assurance,’’ at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre; we regret to hear that the cause is 
the serious illness of Mrs. Kendal. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. J.—Do not needlessly alarm yoarself or yourchild. 
Exercise healthful care, however, for if the dog was 
actually suffering from rabies at the time the child was 
bitten there may be danger—if not no further harm can 
possibly arise. The fact that the animal has been de- 
stroyed has nothing whatever to do with it. Consult a 
medical man and explain the circumstances. Anent this 
matter we append the following cure for hydrophobia, 
taken from the ‘‘ Leipsic Journal:” “* Wash the wound 
with warm vinegar or tepid water, clean and dry it, then 
pour on it a few drops of hydrochloric acid, which neu- 
tralises the poison of the saliva.” This, of course, should 
be done as soon as possible after the infliction of the 
wound, 

Dan D.—Because you know nothing of figures, and 
would therefore make an indifferent clerk, is not a good 
reason why you might be qualified to write for the daily 
press. Literary work pursued for daily bread isn trifle 
inore arduous than are some occupations we could men- 
tion—to say nothing of the requisite educ:tion and 
special training. Your writing, however, though far too 
bad for any mercantile office, is yet not so vile as some of 
that which finds its way to editors, 

‘TRvug.—1l. If removed effectually they will not come 
avain. 2. lt seems to be fashionable, though inelegant, 

we the hair to be worn over the forehead with one curl 
on the left side- 3. Veils are much worn just now, 
especially white ones, so it would not be ridiculous fora 
seventeen-year old young lady to appear in one, 4, 
Handwriting very good. 5, Veils, according to present 
arrangements, fall over the nose but do not cover the 
mouth. 

Fenton G.—There is at present no opening or your 
proposed contributions- 

C, B.—We fear we cannot give you any useful advice, 
az you have not stated the age of your brother or suffi- 
ciently explained the circumstauces. Askaclergyman in 
your district to suggest something for you. Perhaps the 
iad micht be got into a Home for Destitute Boys, or a 
situation got for him somewhere indoors, or he might 
like to go to sea, facilities for which must exist near 
you. 

. W. E.—The Gems are the production of our own 
authors. 

J. A. B.—The statute of limitation for the recovery of 
debts extends to six years. If noclaim be made or pro- 
ceedings taken for the recovery of a debt within that 
period it becomes nulland void, Your father is clearly 
liable. 

Maeyero.—Send particulars of what you require to 
Elliot Bros., 449, Strand, W.C. Works relating to 
practical science can be had of E. & F. N. Spon, 48, 
Charing Cross, W. C.,of whom you may obtain J. T, 
Sprague’s ‘‘ Electricity : Its Theory, Sources, and Appli- 
cations,” price 8s. Wehave not met with “the yellow 
dyanamo” (query “dynamo?” It may be an instru. 
mentusedin America. Many appliances are to be found 
in the States which out of them are not generally 
known. 

W.H. T,—Apply to Samuel May, theatrical costumier, 
39, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 

Mercvurr.—Five feet eight inches is a very fair height 
foraman, Youwill probably not growany taller. k ive 
feet seven inches and a half is about the average, 

Sapan.—Handwriting yery good—above the average 
quality. 

J.J. A.& W. G.—Your communications will appear in 
due course. We make no charge for insertion, 

MacGir May.—We cannot tell you the colour of your 
hair, as we failed to discover any in your letter, 

L’ HoLLanptse.—Poetry declined with thanks. 

G. M. C.—We know of nothing more efficacious, You 
had better be careful, as the attempt to remove moles 
has sometimes resulted in cancer. 

St. Georee.—The supply of matter such as you propose 
sending to us is already in excess of the demand. We 
therefore cannot encourage you to send us a specimen of 
your powers. 

G. J.—Your rhyming powers are sadly at fault. 
compositions are in other respects very pretty. 

Rosina.—A woman who is not essentially kind-hearted 
cannot be a good housekeeper, and a woman who bas not 
judgment. firmness, forethought, and general good sense 
cannot manage a house prudently or comfortably 
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It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 
being accompanied by a Lifelike Portrait. 
THE PRESENT NUMBER CONTAINS 


HOBART PASHA, ADMIRAL of the TURKISH FLEET. 





This feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction and also 
a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








L. W.—So far from returning in the street the bow of 
a gentleman with whom you are not acquainted you 
ought to feel very indignant that he should have dared 
to offer you such an insult. 

M. W. would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man who has large dark eyes, black hair, of a loving dis- 
position, 

Harry M,, eighteen, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about his own age, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 

Emurr S., sixteen, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman who must be dark, fond of home, music, and 
children. She is tall, brown hair aud eyes, considered 
handsome, 

Apert, twenty-three, fair, dark blueeyes, tall, hand- 
some, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
youug lady. ’ , 


AT REAPING-TIME, 
Satu I despair, though darkly crossed 
The way of thorns wherein I tread? 
Through blasting heat and blighting frost, 
His sheltering hands are o’er me spread, 
And He hath said— 
No humblest deed of love is lost 


He knoweth how, with failing hands, 
For love's sweet sake, through weary years 
I sttove to wring from arid sands 
The harvest sown in bitter tears, 
While plenteous ears 
Made fair my neighbour's fruitful lands, 


But now the noen is overcast, 
And storm end darkness bar the way, 
Shall I sit tam3ly down at last, 
With empty arms, and weeping say, 
Ah, wella day! 
For me the reaping-time is past? 


Because, with goodly ripened grain, 
My neighbour’s iertile furrows shine, 
While scarce one little sheaf 1 gain 
From this poor, barren field of mine— 
Shall I repine, 
And count my labour all in vain ? 


Have I no recompense for toil, 
For patient striving evermore P 
Though skulking foes break through and spoil, 
And rust corrodes my scanty store? 
When o’er and o’er 
He fills my wasted cruise with oil, 


For—writ in lines of living fire, 
Against each sullen cloud of care— 
His glorious promises inspire 
My soul His heavy cross to bear,® 
Whose lips declare 


“The labourer worthy of his hire!” E, A. B. 


Gronta and Maun, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Gloria is twenty, tall, 
good-looking, brown hair, hazeleyes. Maud is eighteen, 
good-looking, tall, light brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of 
home and children, 

Minnig, seventeen, black hair, dark eyes, medium 
height, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
tall, dark young gentleman with a view to matrimony, 
between twenty-one and thirty. 

Sportine Tom, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
sixteen. Respondent must be fair, good-looking, fond 
of home, 

Woopsink and Ivy, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen between eighteen and 
twenty. Woodbine is dark, ofa loving disposition, fond 
- home, Ivy is fair, affectionate, and very fond of 
nome, 

Wut B., nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young lady about 


| twenty. 






Wie L. R., twenty, fair, loving, fond of home and 
music, wishes to correspond with ayounglady. Mustbe 
fair, good-looking, fond of home. 

J. H. C., eighteen, dark, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, wouid like to receive carte-de-visite of a 
young lady about sixteen or seventeen, good-looking, 
with a view to matrimony. 

W. L., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. HKespondent must be 
fair, good-looking. 

M. F. L., eighteen, fond of home, dark hair, grey eyes, 
fair, would like to correspond with a gentleman about 
Homes Must be of medium height, dark, fond of 

ome, 

W. D, G. and FP, J. J., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. W. D. GQ. has, auburn 
hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, F.J. J. is fair, 
tall. Respondents must be about twenty, dark, good- 
looking. 

M, 8., twenty, dark hair and eyes, good-tempered, 
tall, of a loving disposition, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite witha young gentleman about her own 
age, or not over thirty, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Anni is responded to by—J. G. H. 

Reavy Axovr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, by—Agnes, 
twenty-three, brown hair and eyes, fair, of a loving dis- 
position, 

Horace by—Paulina McM.,, eighteen, well-educated, 
fair, dark bair and eyes. 

Lavuta by—W. G., nineteen, tall, fair, dark hair. 

Ar by—Rose McC., seventeen, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion, 

M. M, by—Matilda, seventeen, fair, brown hair and 
eyes. 

Frep by—Edith, fair, thoroughly domesticated, fond 
of home and music. 

Y. Z. by—Harriet W., seventeen, fair, good-looking, 
domesticated, fond of music. 

Harry by—Bessie, twenty-one, medium height, light 
hair, hazel eyes, considered good-looking, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Francis by—Flory, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
fond of home and children, 

Laura by—J. W. 

Annik by—W. G. 

George by—Lilian 8., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, 
good-looking, 





Att. the Back Numpgrs, Pants, and Vortumes of tiie 
“Lonpos R&apgER” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 


THE Lonpon Reapge, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lireand Fasnion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

ae JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





e*. Now Ready Vor. XXVIII, of Taz Lompon Reaves 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Aliso, tne [itug and Inpgsx to Vo. XXVIIL., Price 
Onw PENNY 





NOTICE.—Part 373 (July) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence. Post Free, Kightpeace, 





N.B,—CogRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE DITOR OF “Tux Lonvon ReapEeR,” 334, Strand 
W.C. : 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
Scripts . As tney are sent to us voiuntariiy, authors 
snouid retain copies, 
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